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A Sermon for Septuagesima Sunday 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The preacher who wishes to base his sermon on the Gospel of 
this Sunday will confront several difficulties. It may prove help- 
ful to remind him of this fact, because it is sometimes overlooked. 
The difficulties arise partly from the liturgical import of Sep- 
tuagesima, partly from the liturgical name given to the Sunday, 
partly from the Gospel selection assigned to this day. Let us 
summarize briefly these three categories. 

(1) It is probable that many people in the congregation will 
have been affected by three circumstances before the preacher be- 
gins his sermon. (a) They will have noticed the peculiar change 
in the color of the vestments. The season of joy following upon 
Christmas appears now to be at an end, as the sombre coloring 
of violet seems to portend symbolically—and the question is: 
“Why?” (b) The angelic Gloria in excelsis has been omitted from 
the Mass—and the question is: “Why?” (c) A silent “farewell 
to Alleluia’’ has been given—and the question is: ““Why?” 

(2) Instead of a series of Sunday Gospels prefaced by ‘“The 
Gospel for the mth Sunday after Epiphany,” they suddenly hear 
a new statement: ‘The Gospel of Septuagesima Sunday.’ Our 
hearers may easily have forgotten (if indeed they had heard a 
whole year before) the meaning of the words Septuagesima, 
Sexagesima, Quinquagesima, Quadragesima—a series of namings 
which they are going to hear about in the stately, albeit sombre, 
procession or panorama of the Sundays now to be presented in the 
Sacred Liturgy. Having heard several times the phrase, ‘‘after 
Epiphany,” they are now no longer invited to look backwards (as 
the word after seems to imply). They are now to be warned that 
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“coming events cast their shadows before.’’ They are to be re- 
minded that the violet color heralds a long series of violet Sun- 
days—a series which culminates in the black of Good Friday. 

(3) They will accordingly expect a Gospel selection which will 
indicate a reason for the violet color which symbolizes a season of 
personal repentance. But will the Gospel selected for Septua- 
gesima Sunday really suggest the sadness of a penitent soul? Or 
will it rather be construed as merely a warning that we must 
work out our salvation through our godly labors in the Lord’s 
Vineyard? These two possible objectives can be correlated, it 
is true; but they nevertheless remain as distinct, albeit mutually 
helpful, objectives. Let us look more closely at these three cate- 
gories of difficulties to which the preacher may wish to address 
his remarks. 


I 


With respect to the first of the three categories, Septuagesima 
Sunday appears to provide a good occasion for a slight disquisition 
on the symbolism of the liturgical colors. The preacher has no 
doubt spoken often of the Church as ‘‘the Bride of Christ.” A 
modern author has briefly indicated the symbolisms of the Bride’s 
varying vesture: ‘“The Violet robes of penitence become her, as do 
the White of joy; while no less fitting is the Red of sacrifice and 
the Green of hope. Even the Black of sympathy with the sorrows 
of her bereaved children—beginning from the mourning of the 
Mother of the Crucified—can be variously in taste.’’ This short 
summary indicates sufficiently the reason for the violet of Sep- 
tuagesima and of the other Sundays down to Easter: namely, 
that the violet vestments now indicate the beginning of a long 
season of sorrow for sin—a season that follows on through Sexa- 
gesima and Quinquagesima to the period styled Quadragesima 
or Lent. Such an explanation, given in a slow tempo, need take 
no more than two minutes. 

The next difficulty is really a difficulty—namely, to give the 
true meaning of the Sundays’ names (Septuagesima, Sexagesima, 
Quinquagesima), and then the curious differentiation in the re- 
maining name, Quadragesima, to cover in a general way the Sun- 
days in Lent together with the weekdays beginning with Ash 
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Wednesday. All this constitutes a real difficulty, because the 
explanations of the names which we read in some Catholic books 
appear not to be in wholesome agreement or to be easily intel- 
ligible even whilst imparting incorrect information. Meanwhile, 
the preacher ought to be ready with some kind of plausible answer 
when questioned by a puzzled reader; or, still better, he could 
devote a little time in his sermon on Septuagesima Sunday to a 
short statement of what he considers the approximately correct 
origin and meaning of the names, together with a straight declara- 
tion that not all of the Catholic writers are in full agreement here. 
This matter can be taken up in the following section of the present 


paper. 
II 


Having thus (somewhat rudely, perhaps) prefaced a discussion 
on the strange names (Septuagesima, etc.), let me cite some of 
of the explanations, not of course for repetition by a preacher, 
but for the purpose of arming him to meet possible questionings 
by Catholics who may have read one or other of the confusing 
statements in Catholic literature. 

Some readers may have come upon a curious explanation made 
in “The Word of God,” a helpful book translated from the Italian 
of Msgr. Borgongini-Duca: ‘“‘Septuagesima is a Latin word which 
means seventy. The name is applied to this Sunday because it is 
the seventieth day before Easter.’”’ If the author or the translator 
was responsible for the statement that ‘“‘Septuagesima . . . means 
seventy,’ we have an excellent example of absentmindedness— 
and not of ignorance—for both were Latin scholars. This is made 
clear in the next sentence, which identifies Septuagesima with 
“seventieth.”” On the other hand, the mistake may have been due 
to absentmindedness on the part of the printer or of the proof- 
reader. All authors who have had their writings published will 
agree that the probabilities here are in favor of the second con- 
jecture concerning printers and proof-readers. Nonetheless, the 
author seems to be guilty of a mistake in his second sentence 
(quoted above), since Septuagesima is not “‘the seventieth day 
before Easter’’ but only the sixty-third day before Easter. So, 
too, Sexagesima is not the sixtieth, but the fifty-sixth, day before 
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Easter—and soon. The author’s explanation does not seem to be 
satisfactory. 

We confront another explanation in ‘“The Catholic Church 
From Within.’’ Under the heading, ‘‘Septuagesima,” we read (p. 
208): “In these seven weeks which elapse between Septuagesima 
Sunday and Easter, the Fathers have seen a figure of the Seven 
Ages into which Christian tradition has divided the world, in 
which Christianity occupies the seventh and concluding one.” 
It may be that the desire to find a symbolism here—the seven 
weeks and the Seven Ages—has again succeeded in disturbing the 
mathematical faculty. For, in addition to the three Sundays, 
we have the six others in Lent, and thus we have nine, not seven, 
weeks. 

If my readers wish to pursue the investigation farther, they 
will find pertinent material in the ‘“‘Catéchisme Liturgique’’ of 
Dom Leduc (revised and completed by Dom Baudot, Tours, 
1920), beginning with page 120. They will find a much briefer 
statement in Dom Cabrol’s “Liturgical Prayer Book’’ (1925): 
“The three Sundays. . . are closely connected by their very names 
with the Lenten season, called, in Latin, Quadragesima . . . . The 
names mean, respectively, the seventieth, sixtieth and fiftieth days 
before Easter, the first Sunday of Lent, or Quadragesima Sunday, 
being the fortieth day. Only this latter Sunday, however, cor- 
responds in fact to its title, and really is the fortieth day before 
Our Lord’s Resurrection” (p. 46). We may wonder how the 
forty-second day before Easter (such is the first Sunday 7m Quadra- 
gesima) corresponds in fact with its title of Fortieth. 

In Weidenhan’s “The Catholic Dictionary for the Laity’”’ we 
read that the three Sundays are difficult of satisfactory interpreta- 
tion, and that “they are not intended to denote the numbers 70, 
60 or 50,” but “have been formed on the false analogy of Quadra- 
gesima (Lent), being three, two, and one weeks before the first 
Sunday in Lent. In the same rule, the second week of Lent is 
called Trigesima, and the third, Vicesima.”’ 

How has this business been transacted homiletically? We read 
in ‘““The Pulpit Orator’’ (Vol. II, p. 63) that the primitive Chris- 
tians zealously commenced, in many places, the Lenten fast before 
Ash Wednesday: “Accordingly, the fast began in some places 
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on the seventieth, in others on the sixtieth, and in others again 
on the fiftieth day before Easter. From this custom of com- 
mencing their fast at differenc times the three Sundays preceding 
our Ash Wednesday are distinguished as Septuagesima, the seven- 
tieth, Sexagesima, the sixtieth, and Quinquagesima, the fiftieth 
day before Easter.” Mathematically, however, Septuagesima is 
not the 70th day, or Sexagesima the 60th day, or Quinquagesima 
the 50th day before Easter. The preacher might look up “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia” or its summarization in ‘The Catholic 
Encyclopedia Dictionary,” and the short statement given by 
“The Mass for Every Day in the Year” in which we read: ‘‘Sep- 
tuagesima, meaning seventieth, denotes that this Sunday falls 
within the seventh decade or the space of seventy days before 
Easter . . . when also in earlier days a part of the week was given 
to fasting and abstinence in preparation for the more rigid observ- 
ance of Lent.” This is brief and fairly to the point. 

The difficulty in explaining Septuagesima seems to me to be 
paralleled in the case of the word “Septuagint,” used to designate 
the most ancient Greek version of the Old Testament. ‘‘It takes 
its name from a false legend which says that at the request of 
Ptolemy II (284-247), 72 scholars were sent from Jerusalem to 
Egypt to translate the Pentateuch into Greek.’’ Thus “The 
Catholic Encyclopedia Dictionary.” But “The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia”’ itself further asks: ‘Who were the translators and how 
many? Is there any foundation for their number, seventy or 
seventy-two, as given in the legendary account... ?”” Was the 
legend of a translation made by 72 scholars in 72 days subtly 
changed into 70 scholars (in order to account for the word Septua- 
ginta, a convenient abbreviation of Septuaginta-duo?). We are 
told that Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima were 
names formed (from the principle of “‘attraction’’) to correlate 
them conveniently with Quadragesima (which indicated the 40 
days of Lent). This explanation appears to have a satisfying 
probability behind it. 

Coming now to the third category of difficulties, we shall soon 
perceive that these are incomparably more important than the 
rather picayune ones we have thus far been considering. Indeed, 
the difficulties are so many and of such justified largeness when 
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treated by commentators, that the space now remaining is ob- 
viously insufficient for their proper consideration. This fact may 
be illustrated by a rough computation of the space allotted to our 
parable by four commentators, as follows: Trench, 12,000 words; 
Ryan, 6000 words; MacEvilly, 3000 words; Callan (in his 
compact volume on the Four Gospels), 1000 words. 

(1) An initial difficulty, which perhaps is sometimes overlooked 
by a preacher, lies in the mere form the Gospel selection assumes 
in the Missal, which simply notes the chapter (xx) of St. Matthew 
in which the selection occurs, without referring to the fact that 
the verses taken are 1-16. The fact that the parable begins with 
the first verse of the chapter would suggest that the parable had 
no connection with anything in the preceding chapter. And the 
preacher might, in blissful ignorance, comment on the parable 
without knowing that it can be properly explained only by reading 
the four verses which close the preceding chapter. The liturgical 
arrangement is therefore an exceedingly poor one from the stand- 
point of homiletic interpretation. But this fact only makes 
more apparent the preacher’s need to read the context of any- 
thing which he undertakes to interpret for his people. This would 
be obvious if he looked only at the concluding verse of chapter 
xix (“And many that are first, shall be last: and the last shall 
be first’’), and compares it with the concluding verse of the Gospel 
selection for Septuagesima Sunday (‘‘So shall the last be first, 
and the first last ...”). The two chapters (xix and xx) are thus 
closely correlated. Moreover, if the preacher consults a com- 
mentary, he will learn that chapter xx begins with the argumenta- 
tive word “‘For,’”’ which binds the sequence of thought most 
closely with what went before in chapter xix. 

What has just been said is pointed out concisely by Callan: 
‘This parable cannot be rightly understood out of connection with 
the last four verses of the preceding chapter.’”” While Callan’s 
necessarily brief treatment of the parable will suffice practically 
for the preacher’s needs, the larger commentaries will indicate 
various points of difficulty which are highly interesting. 

(2) Varieties of interpretation commence with the first words 
of the parable: “The kingdom of heaven....” Callan com- 


ments: ‘‘Kingdom of heaven means here simply the manner of 
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God’s dealing with those whom He calls to labor in His service.” 
MacEvilly broadens the idea: ‘‘The phrase, ‘the kingdom of 
heaven is like, etc.,’ frequently means, in the Gospel, that in the 
economy of God’s merciful dealings with His people, in His 
militant Church here, and in the kingdom of His glory, or Church 
militant hereafter [italics mine], something occurs, similar to 
what happens when a householder goes out early, etc.’’ Like 
Callan, Ryan sees in the phrase only the Church militant on earth, 
and gives us the reason for his view: “The expression, ‘kingdom 
of heaven,’ signifies the spiritual domination of the Messiah—a 
kingdom which St. Matthew in his Gospel so frequently puts be- 
fore the Jews as the fulfillment of the Messianic prophecies 
spoken to their fathers. Wherever this ‘kingdom of heaven’ is 
compared to a person or thing, as here and in Matt., xiii. 24, 33, 
44, 47, it signifies the Church militant on earth ....’’ Trench 
also considers it to signify the Church militant on earth: ‘‘The 
manner of God’s dealings with those whom He calls to the 
privileges of working in His Church—that is, His kingdom in its 
present imperfect development... .”’ 

(3) The second verse of the parable tells us that the householder 
agreed with his laborers for a penny a day. The word “penny” 
seems a curious one to select, but it is found thus in the King 
James Bible and in its Revised Version, as well as in our Chal- 
loner’s version. Commentators reckon variously the value of the 
Roman denarius (about equal to the Greek drachma), a silver 
coin which is rendered into English, very curiously, by the word 
“penny.’’ Its value is variously estimated by commentators as 
between about fifteen cents and (Kenrick’s) ‘“‘shilling.’”’ But in 
the parable of the lost groat (Luke, xv. 8) the drachma was only 
slightly less valuable than the denarius; and Maas notes that the 
groat was “about 18 cents,”’ but carefully adds that ‘money in 
general was, at the time of Jesus, about ten times more valuable 
than it is at present”’ (7.e., in the year 1890). A dictionary pub- 
lished in 1899 says that a drachm was worth about a franc, and 
adds that the franc is now (that is, in 1899) about the value of 
nineteen and one-half cents. As I write, the value of the franc is 
somewhere between three and four cents. In short, money at 
any time seems to be worth only what it will buy. The point 
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seems a small one to argue about—but it may have some signi- 
ficance from the fact that our congregations comprise most 
largely workingmen who now clamor for a “‘living’’ and not a 
mere “‘subsistence’’ wage, and for an annual rather than an un- 
certain daily wage. 

In view of this present outlook of wage-earners, perhaps we 
might well wonder how our hearers relish the idea of a “‘penny”’ 
as a just living wage for the hard work of a long day lasting from 
the first hour to the twelfth hour. Would it be proper for the 
preacher to point out that, small as the value of the denarius was, 
somewhere between 15 cents and a shilling, money was then about 
ten times as valuable as it is to-day (as Maas noted), so that 
Kenrick’s estimate of a shilling would be equivalent to about two 
and one-half dollars in our present money? At anyrate, Trench 
remarks that the denarius (or ‘‘penny’’) “‘was not an uncommon, 
though a liberal day’s pay (see Tob., v. 14).”” And Ryan notes that 
the 19 cents of Hastings’s computation “‘was considered liberal 
wages for the laborer.”’ 

The word “‘penny”’ seems to be a wholly unnecessary stumbling- 
block. Why not call the householder’s wage-offer a denarius, 
instead of a penny? If the preacher were to be asked later by a 
labor leader as to the value of the strange denarius, he could reply 
that its value, just like that of our own currency, varied from time 
to time, and could be practically estimated by what it would buy. 
But the great probability (as it seems to me) is that the strange 
word denarius would (like so many other rare locutions used by 
some preachers) simply ‘‘go into one ear and out of the other,” and 
would not really engage the special interest of an ordinary work- 
ingman. 

Into other questions raised by the parable space does not per- 
mit me to enter, except to note how ingeniously Bishop Bono- 
melli eludes all but the the following ones: 

(a) ‘This parable presents a difficulty, for it says that all the 
laborers . . . received the same pay, each a penny.’”’ A footnote 
estimates the ‘‘penny”’ as ‘about 16 cents of our money. This 
was then the ordinary day’s wages of a laborer, and, considering 
the times and the purchasing value of money in those days, vastly 
greater than what it is now, it was a fair wage.’’ A page is de- 
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voted to “each a penny.’”’ Those who came late might have 
worked harder than the others. 

(b) ‘‘Possibly some may see a difficulty here.” None at all, 
because ‘‘each will possess all that the cravings of his nature 
demand ....” The word “possibly” might well discourage a 
querulous listener. The whole tone of the Homily suggests that 
the parable is fairly simple: “The Gospel concludes with two 
sentences which it is worth while to explain: So shall the last 
be first, and the first last. For many are called but few are chosen.”’ 

(c) “It is clear that the first sentence, which in part sums up 
the parable, refers to the Hebrews and to the Gentiles....” He 
goes on, however, to explain what some commentators dispute 
about, but what nevertheless “‘is clear.”’ 

(d) “The other sentence: Many are called, but few are chosen, 
is a little difficult. Some think, and with reason, that this is not 
connected with the parable, because it appears from the parable 
that not only were all called, but all were chosen, since the pay 
was given to all without exception. How, then, is this sentence 
to be understood?’’ He goes on to explain it, and ends with a com- 
forting note on “few are chosen,’’ declaring that “if anyone is 
lost he is lost solely because he wished to be lost; and this is 
enough for our peace and comfort.’’ A footnote here says: “On 
the number of the elect, see the last Conference of Monsabré, 
1889, recently published by me.’’ Has that Conference been 
translated into English? It would no doubt be helpful to the 
preacher. 

Complaints have been made about the selection and the liturgi- 
cal distributions of the Gospel pericopes for the Church Year. 
With respect to the present parable, one can fairly declare that it 
abounds with difficulties of interpretation—difficulties which com- 
mentators themselves do not solve with the same or similar argu- 
mentations. Callan helpfully notes (p. 127): “The scope and 
aim of the parable is primarily and directly to warn the Apostles, 
and, through them, the rest of the Jews that, although they were 
the first called and favored by Almighty God, they are neverthe- 
less to enjoy no preference over the Gentiles in Christ’s Kingdom, 
either here or hereafter.”” At the time the parable was spoken, 
that warning was obviously needed. Why, then, is the parable 
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still read annually to Christians? Callan gives us, by way of im- 
plication, the answer: ‘“‘Secondarily and indirectly, the parable 
is directed against every state of mind, which would make those 
in possession of spiritual privileges feel any right or title to special 
place or consideration in the Kingdom of God.’ However just 
this apologia may be for the inclusion of the parable in the Missal, 
it does not indicate (because Callan’s book does not deal directly 
with the Gospel pericopes) why the parable should be placed for 
Septuagesima Sunday—a period which puts on the violet of 
sorrow and repentance throughout nine weeks of the Liturgical 
Year. 

Meanwhile, the most touching of all the parables—that of 
the prodigal son—which is one of repentance rewarded with abiding 
joy, is hidden away on Saturday of the Second Week of Lent. In 
the Greek Liturgy, the parable of the prodigal son is assigned to 
Septuagesima Sunday, which is therefore popularly known as 
“The Prodigal Son Sunday.”’” The good folk hear that parable, 
because it is given to a very prominent Sunday. Our congrega- 
tions never hear it (liturgically), because it is assigned to a week- 
day on which exceedingly few of the faithful can or do attend Mass 
—and the very few who do attend will not hear it read to them 
by the celebrant at the Low Mass. 























Political Catholicism 
By KILiAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The expression “‘political Catholicism” is not new. Pope Pius 
IX found it necessary to condemn it in his “Syllabus.” To-day 
however, the term is beginning to be used universally and seem- 
ingly without scruple by many newspapers, and among them the 
largest metropolitan papers of the “democratic”? brand. The 
final objective is, of course, to brand the Church as being inimical 
to all politics that are not in harmony with her views. Modern 
politicians simply claim that some political acts and tenets are 
necessary, whether the Church considers them right or wrong. 
No one can fail to notice that many newspapers are racing to- 
wards anti-Christianity at a rate of sixty or more miles an hour. 
The change may be taking place unwittingly, but that does not 
change the situation. The influence exercised upon readers and 
the consequences of this influence may be anything but happy. 

The final objective of the modern news propaganda is quite 
evident. True Christianity is a barrier to liberalism and radical- 
ism. Protestantism is not considered to be of much importance, 
since politicians see that interior forces of long standing are disin- 
tegrating the various sects. Catholicism, however, is still widely 
regarded as a power of resistance that has to be broken down. 
Strike the shepherd and disperse the flock, is the newly adopted 
slogan. If the Church can be represented as a mere political 
schemer, it is discredited in the eyes of the world. The attack is 
upon fundamental truths. 

It should not astonish anyone that people who are not strongly 
anchored in the Catholic faith accept the vicious propaganda with- 
out further thought; there are.so many changes and so many ex- 
posures to-day that one more or less causes no particular surprise. 
Moreover, the schools prepare the young. A recent experience 
of the writer has strengthened his conviction that Catholics too 
are deceived by this wicked propaganda. Recently a Miss N.N. 
remarked to her former grade school teacher, Sister M. N.: ‘Yes, 
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I have read some Papal Encyclicals, but don’t you think that to 
insist on the infallible Pope’s ideals is a specimen of Catholic 
narrow-mindedness?’’ To hear such words from a former pupil 
of the parochial school was a shock to the good Sister. At the 
moment she did not know what she could say to demonstrate that 
the world opinion, as the girl had accepted it, was entirely wrong. 

The young woman in question is bright and social-minded. 
No doubt, she is a member of different organizations fostered by 
public high schools and colleges. She also has friends and is sur- 
rounded by her family, but it seems that none of them cared or 
was able to correct her. Others of her type must share her views, 
or she would have hesitated to state her opinion to the Sister in 
so matter-of-fact a way. This example, although the only one to 
be presented here, is by no means an isolated case. It therefore 
represents a timely pastoral problem. 

From the beginning the Church Militant had to fight for her 
divine right to form and rule the kingdom of God on earth ac- 
cording to the teaching of Christ her Founder. Christ had given 
to Peter and his successors the same powers as He had received 
from His Heavenly Father. This was an unlimited spiritual power 
extending over rulers as well as over subjects. On the other hand, 
when shown the coin of tribute with its inscription, Christ said: 
‘Render therefore to Cesar, the things that are Cesar’s,”’ limiting 
thereby the power of Cesar to purely material or indifferent 
things and secular matters. He reserved for God, ‘‘the things 
that are God’s’”—spiritual and religious duties and other things 
that are of a mixed character and thereby of importance also in 
religious life (Matt., xxii. 21). 

The rights of the Pope, as Vicar of Christ, are supreme with re- 
gard to matters of salvation; the rights of rulers extend to things 
that are purely temporal and secular. Once lawfully constituted, 
secular government is supreme in its sphere, but not autocratic 
because the Vicar of Christ retains the power to regulate affairs, 
whenever the State makes a sinful use of its power by creating 
laws that are in conflict with the divine law and the freedom of the 
children of God (Bellarmine). The power of the Pope is not 
founded upon the secular kingship he holds, but upon the com- 
mission of Christ: ‘Feed My lambs. Feed My sheep.” (John, 
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xxi. 15). Itis his duty to protect the members of the Church and 
to enable them as well as their secular rulers to attain to eternal 
salvation. The task of the Church is, thus, of a greater and more 
lasting importance than that of the State. 

Beginning with the Emperor Constantine (303-357) until the 
so-called Reformation, the Church and State were practically a 
single union; and although there were continual disputes, the 
Christian idea of rulership and citizenship was never seriously 
questioned. The Reformation, however, brought a change. 
Protestantism, itself a child of politics and unable to live and 
prosper without the aid of secular rulers, became the main factor 
in the gradual destruction of the traditional conception of Church 
and State, especially in Germany where it originated. Later, in 
France Napoleon crowned himself Emperor against all precedents, 
and in Germany insane and revolutionary philosophers fought 
against the authority of the Church. These, ably assisted by the 
Bohemians, introduced the idea of national or racial churches as 
independent units subject to the secular government only. In 
this they were somewhat encouraged by the example of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. 

The announcement of papal infallibility in matters of faith and 
morals announced by the Vatican Council was seemingly the occa- 
sion for the enemies of the Church to start concerted action to 
crush her. The qualifications of the infallibility as given in the 
dogmatic definition were eliminated or ignored, and Bismarck 
announced with great determination: ‘“The State must be de- 
fended. It must be definitely determined how far the rule of 
priests and that of the Emperor extends. The result must be such 
that the State can continue as it exists, because in this world the 
State rules and has the precedence.”” The carrying out of this 
principle made conditions unbearable for Catholics. Leo XIII 
issued Encyclicals, and the Church declared that, if human laws 
are in conflict with the laws of the Church, the latter must be 
observed. The State demanded the opposite, leaving Catholics 
suspended between both. In order to help them, and to provide 
a modus vivendi if a solution of problems could not be otherwise 
brought about, the Church, as a solicitous mother, tried to remedy 
conditions by Concordats. 
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By making Concordats, the Church does not relinquish any of 
her principles or rights. Her guiding principle in all Concordats 
is: (1) in matters purely secular the State is independent of the 
Church; (2) in matters purely ecclesiastical and religious, the 
Church is independent of the State; (3) in matters of a mixed 
nature having a religious and a secular side, the Church has the 
right to have them adjusted to her satisfaction. 

As purely religious and ecclesiastical affairs are considered the 
preaching and teaching of religion, the administration of the Sac- 
raments, and the government of the Church (which includes her 
liberty to make ecclesiastical laws, free intercourse between eccle- 
siastical superiors and inferiors, ecclesiastical courts and proce- 
dures, the remedying of disorders, the education of the clergy, the 
guidance and government of Religious Orders, and the rights per- 
taining to ecclesiastical property). 

Mixed affairs are considered to be: the school, matrimony, 
charity, the boundaries of dioceses and parishes, and their estab- 
lishment and provision. 

All matters not included in the above-mentioned categories are 
left to the State to regulate independently, with the provision that 
the laws of God are observed and no harm is caused to the Church. 

Concordats regulate the mixed matters only. About their 
nature three theories prevail at present. The Catholics hold that 
a Concordat is not a contract but a concession of privileges by 
which the Holy See relinquishes some rights to the State as a minor 
evil. The duration of the Concordat depends upon the judgment 
of the Pope. The other theories consider a Concordat either as 
a contract or agreement between two parties of equal sover- 
eignty, or as a concession by the secular government that makes 
it the law of the land. According to the last two theories, either 
party or the State alone may abrogate a Concordat. 

A very recent explanation of the status of the Concordat with 
Germany made by official sources states that, owing to necessary 
developments following from the nature of the new Reich, the 
whole Concordat is practically nullified and no longer applicable. 
Hence, there can be no talk about the non-observance of the Con- 
cordat on the part of the State or of its abrogation, because the 
Concordat has simply vanished. Of course, no one can hence- 
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forth appeal to the provisions of the Concordat. The lengthy 
government document very cleverly removes every trace of guilt 
on its part, so that many Catholics will consider its actions truth- 
ful and just without further thought. The consideration of the 
document in question would lead us toofar. An extract of it may 
be found in Zeit im Querschnitt (October 1, 1938, page 298). The 
explaining away is done by Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 

It cannot be denied that in countries where the government was 
fair and honest, the Concordats contributed much to the mainte- 
nance of peace between the Church and the powers and between 
the citizens and their rulers. On the other hand, they undoubt- 
edly contributed to the formation of the idea that the Church had 
political ambitions on account of the disputes which arose about 
points of the Concordat. The Church was never in politics for 
the sake of politics. Her kingdom is not of this world. In all 
these disputes, the Church has been an innocent sufferer, doing 
what was evidently her duty. But this cannot be said of many 
members of the Church in official positions in Church and State. 
They were not always free from political interests, but instead of 
placing the blame where it belonged, they placed it upon the whole 
Church as such—upon the Spouse of Christ. 

Let this background suffice, although it is very incomplete and 
does not include the nationalism and schisms in the Oriental 
Church, which was always predominantly political. To consider 
everything in detail would require the writing of a history of the 
Church. As we read the story of the Church, it becomes very 
clear that, whenever the Church acted in a quasi-political réle, it 
was always in self-defense; she was never guilty of aggression or 
lust for power. In fact, she really can add no important power 
to her own. 

It is comparatively easy to explain these matters to the faith- 
ful, but the stumbling block may be the question: “Why does 
God who is always with His. Church permit such situations?” 
People see that the good and innocent often suffer most. Mod- 
erns who want conditions changed, come to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that the Church must become more liberal, should leave the 
governments alone, and should keep peace. Strict separation of 
Church and State, complete privacy of religion and deep silence 
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especially on the part of the Pope, bishops, and priests, seems to 
many to be an ideal solution. They ask: ‘Why is it always the 
Catholic Church that creates troubles? Other faiths are much 
more reasonable!’’ 

The explanation is threefold. First, there is no other Church 
claiming supreme spiritual rights. Secondly, God governs the 
world according to His own plans and will. It is true that Jews 
and Protestants have been also persecuted, but this was, as a rule, 
no religious persecution. The reason why Jews are not wanted 
is not a religious one, but something entirely different. There is 
very little Christianity left in the sects, and none of them can or 
does claim to be the depository of all revealed truth, nor does it 
present itself as the only saving church. Thirdly, the Catholic 
Church is the only thoroughly organized hierarchical group, with 
a spiritual and moral force not parallelled anywhere. There is but 
one final official spokesman in our Church to whom all the best 
elements among the citizens listen. He speaks to the world, and 
makes known the will of God by means of Encyclicals. In faith 
and morals, the Pope speaks as the infallible guardian and 
teacher of truth; in other matters he speaks as a learned man en- 
joying the assistance of a host of other outstanding scholars in the 
different fields of secular life, and proposes what is seemingly in 
agreement with religion and science, and points out what is not. 
He draws from the wisdom of ages and makes no decisions that 
fit only momentary situations. His statements may be attacked, 
ridiculed and ignored, but they are never refuted. 

Encyclicals are always instructive, preventive, or corrective. 
They never attack indifferent things, and they never advise mat- 
ters that would do harm to a State that is willing to be subject to 
the divine will. They simply assert the Christian view in mat- 
ters that are wrong. So that they may be more effective and less 
liable to be misunderstood or misinterpreted, they are couched 
in decidedly positive terms whenever the matter under consid- 
eration requires it. Most of the Encyclicals are addressed to the 
whole world, although they may be at the time especially intended 
for a particular country or party. Hence, their value is universal 
and permanent. 

To say that Encyclicals are narrow-minded is pure slander. 
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They are as liberal as the truth can be. Many people do not 
understand, or are not willing to acknowledge, that truth knows no 
compromise. When we keep this in mind, it becomes perfectly 
clear that seemingly harsh statements could not have been ex- 
pressed otherwise. 

Equally hard to understand for many Catholics is the fact that 
the plan and will of God is sometimes an explanation of persecu- 
tion. We know that God gave to Satan power over Job, who was 
a good and just man, and served God faithfully. Likewise He 
gave to Satan and the wicked power over the good members of the 
Church. God guaranteed the permanent existence of the Church, 
but also foretold the tribulations and persecutions that would 
come upon her. The evils that the wicked will inflict upon the 
Church and her members have, thus, been taken into considera- 
tion by Divine Providence. Those who suffer persecution for 
justice’ sake are pronounced blessed. The tactics employed by 
the powers of darkness serve to execute the plans of God. The 
good and just would never have crucified Christ, and yet, Re- 
demption was to be effected by the death of Jesus. We have no 
reason to fear for the Church as an institution. The prayers that 
are offered so frequently for Church and Pontiff might arouse the 
thought that these institutions are endangered, instead of the 
members and its temporal head. Church and Papacy will perse- 
vere until the end, prayers or no prayers; Christ will take care of 
them. But this guarantee does not extend to individual Catho- 
lics or to the Church in particular countries. The Liturgy prays 
that God might give to the Church freedom and liberty to carry 
out her mission in behalf of the world. Individuals must work 
out their own salvation by using the means which God so abun- 
dantly supplies through the Church. If we remain loyal members 
of the Church, practical Catholics, the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to us through the instrumentality of the wicked is to lose our 
physical lives, but we shall regain them by passing from the 
Church Militant into the Church Triumphant. That this may be 
accompanied by sufferings and adversities is not only possible and 
probable, but is also decidedly according to the will of God. 

Inquiring for the reason why the term political Catholicism, as 
an odious differentation from religious Catholicism, is used so 
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much at present, we shall find that the main intention is to weaken 
the faith and confidence of Catholics in the teachings of the Pope 
and thereby in religious dogmas in general. To achieve this, all 
anti-Catholic forces have combined and work in harmony. This 
trait is not confined to what we call radicals, but is found also in 
certain democracies, Judaism, Masonism, and Liberalism, all of 
which are anti-Catholic ex professo, although in theory they may 
appear indifferent. They all consider the Church at least as 
meddlesome and opposed to their particular interests. 

Another reason which our opponents have for using the term is 
to weaken the resentment provoked by the wrongs inflicted upon 
Catholics by civil governments. These rulers seek to justify their 
opposition to the Church and the Pope. If they can discredit 
them sufficiently by indoctrinating people with the idea that the 
Church has invaded the political field which is beyond her prov- 
ince, they have gained their point. The whole propaganda is but 
a concerted action to destroy, if possible, the influence of the 
Church in human affairs. Sinister tactics have now taken the 
place of former clumsy efforts, which were readily detected by 
the faithful. History is being perverted. The Papacy as a 
supernatural institution is no longer recognized. No distinction 
is made between the Pope as Vicar of Christ and the Pope as tem- 
poral ruler. Nothing is said about the usefulness of having a 
minister at the Holy See, or about the good the Pope has done 
throughout the centuries to classes as well as to nations. 

That such a propaganda must be counteracted is evident. It 
attacks fundamentals and is the mere preliminary for worse to 
come. Our love for peace and our charitable attitude must not 
mislead us to connive with our enemies. They must not make 
us believe that those who for centuries were the fiercest enemies 
of Christianity are now becoming our friends, whereas they are 
seeking us only because they need us to regain their former domi- 
nance. The faithful have the first right to our protection. We 
must protect them by instructions. The present essay, sketchy 
though it is, contains enough useful material for ordinary en- 
lightenment. The exposition of the dogma of papal infallibility 
and of the nature of the Church supplies additional material. 
Our instruction must be objective; otherwise the Church might 
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again be accused of political aims. The instruction should not 
fail to point out whither this pernicious propaganda of political 
Catholicism would finally lead. It would destroy our Catholic 
press, and might rob Catholics of the rights accorded to citizens 
of different beliefs. This presentation of the subject will create 
a keen interest in the matter, and dispel sluggish indifference. 
There is nothing so harmful for Catholic life as lethargy. The 
instructions may be connected with subjects like Christ the King, 
Divine Providence, some parables of Christ, the Church of God, 
the Fourth Commandment, patriotism, fortitude, the Holy 
Ghost, etc. All these topics afford opportunities for timely di- 





gressions. 

The second means to protect the faithful is organization. This 
means is suggested by the Holy Father himself. But this organi- 
zation must be entirely different from anything found in secular 
life, because it is intended to protect the Church from within, not 
so much from without. To organize in a spectacular way as an 

? international society for the protection of the rights of the Church, 
or as a national movement for the assertion of papal infallibility 
or something similar, would certainly defeat its purpose from the 
beginning. The only organization that gives great hopes for suc- 
cess is Catholic Action. The leading motive might be: the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body must fortify themselves individually, 
in order that the combined strength of the parts may make the 
whole invincible. 

Nothing but a spiritual organization can bring this about—an 
organization in which the promoters and leaders remain in the 
background unnoticed by the general public. The Papacy can 
have no influence over Catholics unless the Catholics themselves 
are the carriers of this influence. This in turn requires some en- 
thusiasm engendered by a practical Catholic life fructified by 
grace. The frequent reception of the Sacraments and prayer to 
the Holy Ghost for the preservation of faith will certainly help 
individuals to remain unscathed by harmful propaganda, but for 
the strengthening of the masses more is required. The problem 
is serious, especially in countries where the complete separation of 
Church and State has been made almost a dogma. Conditions 
may explain such separation, but cannot upset a Catholic prin- 
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ciple that must be preserved independent of changing conditions. 
The problem is urgent even now; in three years it will be too late 
to undo the harm caused. 

There are other items on the list of the anti-Catholic propa- 
gandists that are now being prepared, and are being made ready 
for distribution in illustrated publications. The “‘sins’’ of the 
Church will be widely publicized. Reckoned among them are: 
morality and celibacy, antagonism to progress, the Papacy, in- 
tolerance, internationalism, and greed for power. Much of this 
literature will appear in the English language. It would be well 
to obviate its effects by using every opportunity to prepare our 
people for what is coming. Much has been done by Catholic 
writers and publishers of books and pamphlets, but it seems that 
much more could be done for the distribution of low-priced litera- 
ture of this type. An announcement from the pulpit of every 
church that one or more selected pamphlets are available for dis- 
tribution at the door would increase their combined circulation by 
millions. This plan has been tried in several churches with a 
success that still continues. 

A fitting conclusion for this article is furnished by Psalm ii: 
“Why have the Gentiles raged, and the people devised vain 
things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met to- 
gether, against the Lord, and against His Christ (Anointed). Let 
us break up their bonds... preaching His Commandments. 
Serve the Lord with fear. . . embrace discipline, lest. . . you perish. 
Blessed are all they that trust in Him.” 























Character Education in Adolescence 


By Rupo.F ALLERS, M.D., Pu.D. 


V. Daydreams and Sexuality 


Some will perhaps wonder at our linking together of daydreams 
and sexuality. Even though they are aware that sexual elements 
enter a good deal into daydreams and daydreaming very often 
accompanies sexual feelings, they do not see in this a sufficient 
reason for establishing a close connection between these two 
phenomena. Although the connection is indeed generally con- 
sidered as a more or less accidental one, there is, in truth, a very 
close relationship between them, which justifies their being dis- 
cussed under the same head. 

Sexual desires arise because of physiological reasons. But hu- 
man nature is not of a structure to allow so simple an explanation 
as that. The mental states corresponding to sexuality, the long- 
ings which draw the two sexes together, the love which may spring 
up in their hearts, are not mere effects of bodily processes. The 
materialist may indeed hold such a belief; but, to do so, he must 
shut his eyes to very obvious facts. One who sees in the relations 
of the sexes only the physiological factor and its immediately cor- 
related mental phenomena (the craving for satisfaction and the 
desire for lust), misses some very essential elements. There is 
also love apart from sexuality; in fact, the narrowmindedness of 
certain ‘‘psychologies’’—lucus a non lucendo—which try to ‘“‘ex- 
plain” all kinds of love as being derived from sexuality, cannot 
withstand the impact of plain facts. Freudian psychology with 
its nonsensical exaggeration of the influence of sexuality could 
never have won such an applause, if descriptive psychology had 
not been so much neglected, and if an exact phenomenology of 
mental life had not been forgotten and replaced by a psychology 
fashioned according to the tenets of material science. 

Even in the mind of the adolescents, much as they may be im- 
pressed by the crude manifestations of sexuality, there is more 
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than a mere desire for lust or for the pleasant sensations to be got 
from sexual experience. This something more than mere sexuality 
is indeed very dim, and but little recognized in its true nature. 
The purely sexual longings are much more impressive, and seem 
to overlie completely the other factors. The adolescent mind 
is just awakening to the full consciousness of personality; it can- 
not but feel that human nature is not completely represented by 
only one of the sexes. Without any philosophy, human mind 
knows somehow that it is complete only in both sexes taken to- 
gether. Man and woman God made him (mankind). Modern 
psychology of evolution speaks of a longing for completion, ex- 
pressing by this term rather aptly a state of things that is really 
actual. 

This longing becomes particularly strong in adolescence, not 
only because of the emergence of its somatic substratum, sexual- 
ity, but also because of the state of uncertainty which the ado- 
lescent mind is experiencing. But, in viewof the complete am- 
biguity of this mental situation, the very same longing, born out 
of uncertainty and striving for its alleviation, increases the un- 
certainty. The world of sexuality, and of all the things more or 
less directly connected with it, gives rise to many new and formid- 
able problems. It is part of the new world disclosing itself gradu- 
ally to the eyes of the adolescents, and part also of the new-born 
personality which as yet does not know and cannot trust itself. 

One way of escape is open to everyone who, bewildered by this 
“great and terrible world,” looks out for some refuge wherein to 
dwell securely. This is the flight into imagination or into the 
realm of dreams. One who is dissatisfied with reality will imagine 
another world, more pleasant, more like what he desires, more able 
to give what reality withholds. And a person dissatisfied with 
himself will be as willing to withdraw into a world wherein he 
may see himself as he wishes to be—as a hero, as successful, as 
wealthy, as a lover, etc. No wonder, then, that the adolescent, 
finding himself surrounded by a reality he cannot understand and 
confronted by a future he cannot grasp, feeling himself further- 
more a stranger within his own ego, turns to the world of dreams 
and of imagination. No wonder, indeed, that this flight from 
reality grows into a habit, and a dangerous one at that. 
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Losing touch with reality is always attended with danger; 
it may estrange the mind so far from reality that serious difficulties 
arise, handicapping real life. There is still another reason which 
makes this habit of dreaming very undesirable. Dreamers neglect, 
of course, their duties, which belong to reality; but this is not the 
greatest danger. Dreams are created out of the dreamer’s own 
imagination, and they obey the laws laid down by his will. Dreams 
gratify, in but too cheap a manner, the desire for omnipotence; 
in dreams there are no obstacles to be surmounted, no difficulties 
to be reckoned with, no responsibility awaiting the actor. Things 
and fate and men obey the daydreamer’s supreme will. He is 
‘ike unto God.” 

Daydreams are often, though not at all regularly, about things 
sexual. The sexual longings, craving for satisfaction denied to 
the dreamer in reality, seek for it in imagination. But there is 
still another reason for the great réle played by sexuality in so 
many of these daydreams. The adolescent no longer possesses 
the faculty which enabled him as a child to build up an imaginary 
world without any real substratum whereupon to base it. This 
faculty diminishes gradually in the later years of childhood, and 
in most cases disappears altogether. Some portion of reality is 
now needed to serve as a basis for dreams. Sexuality which is 
always at hand, always ready to awaken, supplies this basis of 
reality. Quite a few daydreams—and not with young people 
alone—are in fact not about sexuality, though they are couched 
in the language, as it were, of sexuality. 

A vicious circle becomes easily established, linking daydreams 
and sexuality. Daydreams afford satisfaction to sexual long- 
ings, and sexuality supplies a basis and a starting point for day- 
dreams. Not seldom bad sexual habits spring, not immediately 
from an excessive sexual desire nor even from ‘‘weakness of will,”’ 
but from the wish to withdraw into the pleasant world of dreams 
and to escape the unpleasantness of reality. And in quite afewcases 
it is more necessary to combat the tendency for dreaming than 
to direct the attack against the sexual habits themselves. 

It is commonly said that, to counterbalance the allurements of 
sexuality, one has to divert the mind from them. This is quite 
true; but it is impossible to divert the mind from one thing with- 
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out supplying something else to which the mind may turn. And 
this other thing must be at least as fascinating as the first is. 
Herein lies the great difficulty of the tactics of diversion. It is 
indeed nearly impossible to produce at a moment’s notice, so to 
say, some topic which would captivate the adolescent’s mind 
sufficiently to outweigh sexuality. Bodily exercise has been 
strongly recommended, more for physiological than for psycho- 
logical reasons. Sometimes this method works all right, because 
bodily fatigue may overcome the sexual excitements. But there 
are also cases in which bodily exertion and fatigue act as a stimu- 
lant on sexuality. Sexual excitement is, after all, something 
quite normal; one cannot hope to extinguish sexuality. It 
would be much better if some way could be devised by which the 
right attitude towards these things would become established. 

To reach this goal one has first of all, as it seems, to break 
down the habit of excessive subjectivism. The world of dreams 
is a merely subjective one, different from and antagonistic to 
reality. The more a person lives in touch with reality, and the 
more at home he is there, the less will he be tempted to withdraw 
into the dream world. The idea of reality must be taken in its 
fullest sense, including not only tangible things and society and 
economics, but the world of truth and of values too. We ought 
to train our children in a way that they shall become conscious 
of the fact that truth and value are realities or sides of reality. 
It is perhaps not quite to the point that, whenever we refer to 
morals, we usually speak of ideals. Moral laws are just as much 
laws of reality, as those of physics are. 

This training ought to be started long before the troubles of 
adolescence begin. There is no such thing as an education in 
sexuality; one cannot educate sexuality, one can only educate a 
human person. The moral attitudes needed for making resistance 
to temptation possible in the field of sexuality are the same as 
enable an individual to resist every other kind of temptation. 
Young people who have not learned before how to offer resistance 
to the many allurements of the world, will hardly be able to act 
in the right manner when sexual temptations arise. But people 
who have been denied all gratification of even their most legiti- 
mate desires will behave not better, perhaps even worse. They 
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encounter in the field of sexuality at last some means for gratify- 
ing certain desires, means moreover quite independent of the con- 
sent of other people. Children who have been subjected to an 
overstrict education are as prone to indulge in sexual satisfaction 
as are those who never learned to deny themselves anything. 
Here as everywhere, a just mean has to be observed. 

It is very necessary to ascertain exactly the general behavior 
of an adolescent, and to become as fully acquainted as possible 
with his previous history, if one wishes to devise ways to keep him 
straight in regard to sexuality. There is no panacea which one 
could apply in all cases, regardless of individual pecularities. 

Sexual education has always to steer its course between the 
Scylla of overdone restriction and the Charybdis of exaggerated 
laxity. Restriction which attempts to keep the young people 
entirely out of touch with sexual things is futile, because modern 
life supplies quite ample contact with sexual matters, and this 
policy is dangerous because it increases curiosity and the natural 
tendency towards things forbidden. Laxity which does not 
mind whether the young minds get infected with insalubrious 
ideas, or does not care how they become acquainted with these 
things, is equally wrong. As has been pointed out elsewhere, the 
whole question would not be so hard to answer if all adolescents 
were ready to turn to their parents for information, and if parents 
were capable of imparting the necessary knowledge with the 
necessary tact. As it is, information on sexuality usually reaches 
the adolescents through channels which offer little guarantee that 
this information is of the kind one would wish it to be. 

A very serious difficulty is created by the general attitude 
towards these things which prevails to-day. There is to-day a 
definite overrating of the importance of sexuality. Nobody will 
deny that sexuality plays an enormous réle in human life. But 
the recognition of this fact is something very different from the 
way in which sexual questions are treated in many discussions and 
publications. This kind of literature has but little immediate in- 
fluence on the mind of adolescents; generally speaking, they do 
not study it. But this so-called scientific psychology penetrates 
more and more into fiction, into popular articles on personal life, 
into magazines and all kinds of printed matter accessible also to 
the young people. 
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These well-known facts necessitate the creation of a counter- 
balancing influence. If we desire to imbue the minds of our 
adolescents with right ideas on sexuality, we shall have to find 
means of exposing all these pseudo-scientific statements. In re- 
gard to this matter also, the thesis presented already must be re- 
peated: there is no other way but that of reason. Truths can 
be grasped only by reason. Sexual education cannot dispense 
with reasoning, and, to be effective, reasoning demands that 
reason shall have been trained, and that it is held in the esteem 
due to it. Nowhere are the evil consequences of the anti-intel- 
lectual mentality more apparent than in the field of sexual educa- 
tion. 

Three things must be accomplished. The adolescent must de- 
velop a true idea of the rdle played by sexuality in human life. 
He must become aware of its place in the objective order of values. 
He has to learn how to behave in the case of sexual temptation 
and in face of situations implying a sexual note in general. 

The first task cannot well be detached from a general instruction 
on human nature. It is the duty of our schools—and of all agen- 
cies imparting knowledge to youngsters—to give them the right 
ideas. The materialistic views which represent man as but one 
organism among millions of others must be eliminated altogether. 
These views are introduced not only by writings dealing explicitly 
with this matter; they find their way into the young mind by 
many other channels also. It is the general spirit which matters. 
A textbook of physiology may not mention the problem of the 
réle played by instincts in human life, and nevertheless influence 
by its general spirit the reader in a highly undesirable manner. 
It is not enough to keep “‘immoral’’ literature from the young 
people; one has to be very careful in regard to all kinds of reading. 
But it would, nevertheless, be quite wrong to banish all informa- 
tion on these things, and to deny to the adolescents all access to 
things which cannot but interest them and which they have a 
right to know. It is our duty to point out that, important though 
sexuality is, it is nevertheless neither the most important side of 
human life nor the source of so many troubles as it is said to be 
by certain psychologies. 

A true understanding of the réle played by sexuality in human 
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life cannot be attained unless a true idea of the order of values 
in general is also inculcated. The reversal of the objective 
order of values which largely characterizes modern life proves to 
be exceedingly detrimental to education, particularly to sexual 
education. It is indeed difficult to make the adolescent under- 
stand that he has to refrain from sexual satisfaction and that he 
has to pursue higher values, when he is not aware of the existence 
of these other values. As long as the higher values of the intellect, 
of culture and of art are held in scorn, as long as nobler and loftier 
sentiments are considered incompatible with the ‘‘modern”’ 
mentality, so long will there be but little hope of furnishing the 
mind of the adolescent with motives strong enough to make him 
desist from seeking unlawful satisfaction. 

A certain laxity in the relations between both sexes which quite 
often may be harmless, but which may easily degenerate into 
rather dangerous ways of behavior, is probably due also to the 
blindness to higher values with which the modern world is afflicted. 

Because of all this, the third and most urgent task of sexual 
education is very difficult, more difficult than it ever has been 
heretofore. There is, in fact, no reason besides those implied 
in faith which could be pointed out to the adolescent—as a mo- 
tive for a right behavior. But the attitude towards faith is, in 
the adolescent mind, not such as to afford a reliable basis to build 
upon. The process of reconstruction which involves the whole 
personality goes on likewise in the region of the soul (if this ex- 
pression be permitted), where religiosity has its seat. The un- 
sophisticated belief of the child must be developed into the con- 
scious and reasoned attitude of the adult. Faith is, with the 
adolescents, something still growing and changing. 

Consequently, the problem of sexual education cannot and must 
not be separated from general education. Sexual behavior is but 
one feature among many others in which the basic attitudes of 
a person find their expression. 











Medical Mission Work and Parish Societies 


By Epwarp F. Garescug&, S.J. 


It is very often said by those who have studied Catholic con- 
ditions in the United States that, while the first duty of Catholics 
is to maintain their own parish, the life of the parish is dried up 
and deadened if it confine its activities too exclusively to parochial 
lines. This is only a particular application of the saying that, 
though charity begins at home, it should not end there. There 
are many reasons why an exclusive attention to and care 
for parish interests cause even the most active and energetic 
parishioners to lose their enthusiasm. 


Currents of Grace 


One reason is that, since the word ‘‘Catholic’’ means “‘universal’”’ 
and since membership in the Catholic Church means membership 
in a worldwide organization, to confine one’s interest and attention 
exclusively to a little part of the Church is to deprive oneself of 
the vast currents of fervor, grace and zeal which flow in mighty 
streams from other parts of the Universal Church. St. Paul 
compared the Church to the human body, and this is a most 
luminous and instructive comparison. No part of the human 
is independent of the other parts. The blood flows in life-giving 
streams out from the heart to all the distant parts of the body. 
Any part that tries to be sufficient to itself soon loses the blessing 
of that life-bearing stream of blood, and becomes atrophied. The 
hand cannot be independent of the head, nor the head of the foot. 
So it is in the Church of God. As we are all members of one body 
whose head is Christ, all participate in the life-giving streams of 
divine grace in proportion to the interest we have in all Christ’s 
interests and the love we bear for all Christ’s brethren. This is 
one reason among many why it is necessary for the members even 
of the most needy parish to have some interest in and contact 
with the vast world of Catholic activities outside of the 
parish. 
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Blighting Selfishness 

Another reason is that the human mind and heart are so created 
that any excessive concentration of interests and affairs in a small 
circle tends to dry up the heart and mind. Thus, selfishness is 
one of the most blighting and deadly of vices, and a generous, 
expansive, charitable, active nature is much more happy than a 
selfish one. We forget our own troubles in ministering to others. 
Our happiest moments are spent when we are so busy with other 
people’s affairs, so intent on helping them and planning for them 
that we almost forget our own existence; whereas the most 
miserable and painful hours are those spent by selfish people who 
concentrate on their own interests and cares and forget the rest 
of the world. Whatever pain or grief the latter have is so magni- 
fied that it fills their little universe. But, when we take a wide 
interest in others’ needs and cares, our own pains and sorrows 
assume their proper dimensions, becoming only a little part of 
the vast world of human needs and miseries. 

Still another reason for expanding the activities of the parish 
beyond parochial limits is to be found in the fact that, as human 
beings living a life of constant change, we need varied activities 
to interest us. We grow jaded and stale if we stick too long to 
one sort of work. We lose interest in the activities of the society 
to which we belong if it drones along in the same groove of un- 
changing concentration. The parish itself becomes more alive 
when viewed as a part of a wider organization, and people return 
to the activities of their own parish with more zest when they 
have found themselves for a while outside the parish, working 
for the Universal Church. 

Of further moment, in this regard, is the fact that the parish 
itself cannot furnish a sufficient variety of activities to hold 
( everyone’s interest. The missions, with their romantic horizons, 

with their breath of new civilizations and strange peoples, with 

the vast fields of charity which they open, with the huge ex- 
’ pansion of the Kingdom of Christ which they promise and achieve, 
bring a Catholic zeal and fervor to the people who work for them 
which cannot fail to show also in their activities in behalf of their 
own parishes. 

We have left the most important consideration to the last. 
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All Catholic activities depend for their success on the grace of 
God. It is very striking, when we study the history of good 
works in the Catholic Church, to notice how profoundly they 
differ from the history of merely human and natural philanthro- 
pies. When we observe the activity of such a benevolent or- 
ganization as the Red Cross, for example, we see how greatly its 
material success depends on the following out of business prin- 
ciples. It has a beautiful, humanitarian purpose, and therefore 
a strong appeal, but this purpose is promoted along strict business 
lines. Huge sums of money are raised. Salaried officials carry 
out their share of the management with almost methodical pre- 
cision. The same methods are applied to the Red Cross (to make 
it only one example out of many) as are applied to a big industrial 
plant, a prosperous department store, or any other branch of 
human industry which involves the following of business prin- 
ciples for its success. 

But how different the progress and success of Catholic ac- 
tivities which involve spiritual action! There the laws of human 
enterprises seem almost to be reversed. Certainly, there are 
strange exceptions to the ordinary rules. We see Religious com- 
munities starting, as the current phrase has it, on a shoe-string. 
Their founders often seem indifferent to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business. Instead of providing for the future, they 
boldly depend on Divine Providence, and Providence astonish- 
ingly comes to their aid. The smaller, the more miserable, and 
the more hopeless their beginnings, the greater often is their 
ultimate success. 

Still more striking is the fact that the founders of the great 
works of the Church are often unaware of what they are doing. 
St. Vincent de Paul begins his tremendous charitable under- 
takings to meet current needs, and finds to his astonishment, in 
his old age, that he has established in his ‘‘Daughters of Charity” 
a Religious community. In a couple of centuries this society is 
to number 40,000 members scattered in institutions all over the 
world. He protested that neither he nor his helpers in the work 
had any idea they were starting such an institute. 

At the present time the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
covers in its activities the whole mission world. In every diocese 
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of the Church, with few exceptions, this Society is organized, and 
it has become a Pontifical Society, the official agent of the Pope 
in collecting funds to relieve the necessities of the missions. 
But when Pauline Jaricot began to gather a few pennies at a time 
from the working women of Paris to help to propagate the Faith 
in mission lands, she had not the least notion that she was begin- 
ning a movement which would sweep over the entire Church and 
bring vast revenues to the missions. She went from one woman 
to another, collecting her little budget and sending it to the 
missions, and from this mustard seed grew the huge tree which 
extends its beneficent branches over the whole mission world. 


Getting Grace for the Parish 

For success in any Catholic activity, the first essential is the 
grace of God. This grace is abundantly secured through extra- 
parochial activities, such as those in favor of the missions. For 
every bit of work done for a mission cause in the parish, a hundred- 
fold is gained in that interior strength and zeal which is the foun- 
tain spring of exterior activity in the parish. For every penny 
that leaves the parish to go to the mission field, vast spiritual 
resources, more precious than silver and gold for that actual work 
of saving souls which is the business of the Church, are gained to 
that selfsame parish. Hence, it is a part of heavenly wisdom to 
encourage even in the poorest and most needy parish some work 
for the exterior needs of the Church. 

If we call attention in this connection to the special suitableness 
of medical mission work for parish societies, it is not with any 
intention of detracting from the splendid efforts exerted in other 
work for the missions. Anything done for the mission cause, 
whether by prayer, by personal work, by contribution of funds, or 
by interesting others, has all the blessing which comes from work 
for the missions. But there are some features of medical mission 
work which commend especially its adoption by parish societies, 
and to point this out is not to minimize in any way the benefits 
of other mission activities. 


Some Work for Everyone 


First, then, medical mission work gives everyone something to 
do. The headquarters, established at 8-10 West 17th Street, 
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New York City, and at the Pacific Depot of the Catholic Medical 
Mission Board in the Hearst Building, San Francisco, California, 
offer a clearing house for every sort of mission supplies which 
pertain to the care of the sick. Hitherto, it was natural for 
groups of people in parish societies and for the Spiritual Directors 
themselves to hesitate about taking up any medical work for the 
missions, because this work is so highly technical and because it 
is so hard to know just what to do to provide medical help for 
people in far-off lands, where the conditions are so different from 
ours. If it were a question of helping any particular mission, the 
chances are that whatever medical supplies were secured would 
be, in whole or in part, unsuited to conditions there. Then, 
again, there was the great difficulty of packing and shipping 
medical supplies to distant countries. The cost of transporta- 
tion was considerable. The uncertainty about details of ship- 
ment was almost prohibitive in many cases. The best place to 
which to send this or that specific donation was a matter almost 
of bewilderment. 


A Clearing House for Parish Workers 


All these perplexities and difficulties have been removed from 
the minds of the Directors of parish societies and their officers 
and members by the establishment of the clearing house in New 
York City, which offers its services in receiving, sorting out, re- 
packing and shipping to the missions those medical and surgical 
supplies that are sent in by the parish societies. At the head- 
quarters of the Catholic Medical Mission Board there is no un- 
certainty in regard to the points mentioned, because experience 
has shown the best and most effective means of shipment, and the 
constant stream of letters from missionaries all over the known 
world has manifested to the Director and his associates the places 
where certain supplies are most sorely needed. These requests 
come so frequently and are so important that from the very 
beginning of the service offered to the missions it has never been 
possible to meet all the requests which come in, so that many 
missions are always on the waiting list. This offers to parish 
societies throughout the country an indefinitely large opportunity 
of helping the missions by coéperating with the Board. 
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For Boys and Girls, Men and Women 


When we come to consider the sort of coédperation which is 
needed by the Board and is possible to the parish society, again 
we find a very wide and various field. The gathering of medi- 
cines from doctors’ offices and the shipment of them to New York 
City or San Francisco (whichever headquarters is nearest) can be 
accomplished by almost any group. Boys and girls in the schools 
can ask their family doctors to save the samples which they do not 
wish to use and the instruments and other equipment they have 
to dispose of. Visiting the doctor’s office once a month they 
bring whatever is given them for the missions to the local head- 
quarters in the parish or school. 

Very often truckmen who have a service to and from New York 
City or San Francisco will be glad to carry the supplies when they 
have vacant space in their trucks. In this way, many groups 
succeed in sending materials to New York City without cost of 
shipment. 


Is It Worth While? 


Some persons have questioned whether it was worth while to 
go to the trouble of collecting all these medicines and shipping 
them to the missions. A glance at the correspondence on file 
in the headquarters in New York City will remove this doubt. 
The missionaries are pitifully eager to receive these samples which 
are a most convenient form for dispensing medical supplies to 
the sick. They are standard preparations approved by the 
American Medical Association; they are on sale in every drug- 
store, are known to the general public, and therefore do not re- 
quire any special skill for administration. Moreover, the full 
instructions are given on every package of these samples, and 
these are a great help to the missionaries in administering them 
properly. With the aid of the Directory of Approved Medical 
Preparations sent out by the American Medical Association, it 
is not difficult to eliminate any preparation which is not approved 
by that Society. On the other hand, the missionaries constantly 
ask for more and more of these samples, and it is a pathetic side- 
light on the destitution of their people, when they declare that 
some of the little colored boxes in which the samples are sent are 
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cherished in the family as its most valuable possessions, and 
handed down as heirlooms to their children! 


Bandages and Dressings 


Another practical and interesting way of working for the 
missions medically is to make bandages and dressings. Owing 
to the great number of ulcers found in the tropics, and to the quan- 
tities of bandages needed in the treatment of leprosy and other 
deadly skin diseases, the mission hospitals and dispensaries re- 
quire an enormous quantity of bandages and dressings made out 
of muslin and gauze. The preparation of these bandages and 
dressings, we find by reports from many parts of the country, 
is a work that appeals especially to girls and women, whether it 
is done in their homes or in the parish hall or any other con- 
venient place of work. The ordinary dining-room table forms 
a good work table, and almost every parish has a hall or room 
which can be used occasionally in connection with this work. 
The material used for the bandages may be taken from old pillow- 
cases and bed sheets; the good parts of these are torn into strips 
either one or two or three inches wide and ten feet long. Of 
course, pieces may be added until the roll reaches the length of 
ten feet. These strips are rolled in the little cylinders so familiar 
to us and tied with a piece of the thread from the material itself. 
Where the supply of sheets and pillow cases is not sufficient to 
keep the workers busy (and this is usually the case), it is possible 
to buy muslin at a very reasonable rate, whether from the local 
dealer or through the office of the Catholic Medical Mission Board 
which secures wholesale prices. A little machine may be secured 
for a few dollars which can be attached to a table and which neatly 
rolls these little cylinders, but of course they can also be rolled 
satisfactorily by hand. 

The making of compresses or dressings from gauze is also a 
neat and interesting handiwork. Gauze may be purchased al- 
ready cut to the precise size required for 2 X 2 or 4 X 4 dressings, 
which are the dimensions most useful in ordinary mission work. 
These lengths are folded according to the instructions given in 
the little Catholic Medical Mission Manual which is sent out 
by the Board and tells not only how to make the bandages and 
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dressings, but a number of other useful articles required by the 
mission hospitals and dispensaries. We may remark in passing 
that this adds another element of interest to the work; if any 
group gets tired of preparing simple bandages and dressings, 
they may at any time take up one of the more complicated and 
elaborate articles suggested in this little Manual. 


Surgical Kits 


Of course, as the medical mission work widens out and in- 
creases in its scope, it brings new elements of interest. From 
time to time, new discoveries, so to say, are made by the Board 
of various methods and plans to help missions medically, and these 
are communicated to the societies and individuals who are work- 
ing with the Board. Not long ago it unexpectedly became pos- 
sible to buy a large number of splendid surgical kits which had 
been prepared for use by the Government in the late war and 
had subsequently been sold at auction. One of these sets is 
worth about $300 (the cost if bought separately), but it was pos- 
sible for the Board to secure two hundred and fifty of them at 
such a low rate that one can be sent to the missions for $30. 
Some societies can interest themselves in raising $30 for the pur- 
chase of one of these kits, but where the parish needs are too great 
to promote this activity, it may be passed over in favor of the 
less expensive forms of work. 


First-Aid Kits 


So too there is a continual demand on the part of the mis- 
sionaries for the First-Aid kit which does not require the skill 
of a trained surgeon (as does the use of the surgical kit), but is 
adapted to the ordinary needs of the missionary going about from 
village to village and doing what he can to give first aid and 
relieve suffering. These kits, which have been carefully planned 
in collaboration with the Army and Navy surgeons and medical 
mission doctors, contain what the missionaries pronounce to be an 
ideal assortment of instruments, medicines, bandages, etc., 
suited to their ministrations to the sick. One of these kits also 
can be sent out for $30 although an individual would have to pay 
$150 or $200 to buy the same amount of material at retail prices. 

(To be concluded) 








The Mission and Message of Jesus 
By CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


A large one-volume work of nearly 1000 pages has appeared on 
“The Mission and Message of Jesus.”! The aim of its authors 
is to give to present-day intelligent and sincere readers, in lan- 
guage which they can understand, the best conclusions of modern 
scholarship concerning the “‘origin, purpose, sources, credibility, 
authorship, date, locality, and literary style of each of the four 
Gospels.”’ Out of the vast mass of critical speculation, linguistic 
and antiquarian detail, which modern scholars have accumulated 
in their study of the Gospels, the compilers of this new work 
“conceive it to be their business to make a selection of what 
they consider is best worth knowing about the Gospels, and to 
present as lucidly as they can what they hold to be the truest 
and most significant elements in the teaching of Jesus.’’ Like 
many others who have gone before them, these writers desire to 
popularize the reading and study of the Gosepls; and hence they 
observe that “‘the task to-day before scholars who value the 
Bible, and especially the Gospels, as the treasury of those moral 
and spiritual principles upon which personal, social, national, and 
international life can alone be securely based, is to impart such a 
knowledge of the Gospels as will revive an interest in their 
study and develop a growing devotion to that supreme and life- 
giving Personality who brought the Gospels into existence.” 

The purpose therefore in those pages is to try to satisfy the 
desire of many people to-day who wish ‘‘to see Jesus as He really 
is, in order to learn, if possible, from Him the essential principles 
and ideals of His Gospel as the only sound basis for human life 
and for a permanent and progressive civilization.”” And to this 
laudable end the authors endeavor to steer a middle course be- 


1“‘The Mission and Message of Jesus. An Exposition of the Gospels in the 
Light of Modern Research.” By H. D. A. Major, D.D., F.S.A., Principal of Ripon 
Hall, Oxford; T. W. Manson, D.Litt., Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester; and C. J. Wright, B.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology and Philosophy of Religion, Didsbury College, Manchester 
(E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New York City). 
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tween two opposing views. The first view is that of ‘‘the old 
popular commentaries on the Gospels which to ordinary men and 
women of to-day appear to be in many cases so obscurantist and 
lacking in discernment that they irritate the modern reader by 
assuming as true a background of theological presuppositions and 
underlying beliefs which are impossible.”” The second view is 
that of ‘‘our most up-to-date commentaries which seem so full of 
technicalities and are so often so hyper-critical and ingeniously 
speculative as to confuse utterly the serious and common-sense 
reader.”’ Modern readers, therefore, they tell us, while opposed 
to a meticulous and sceptical criticism of the Gospels, do require 
a shrewd and searching examination of those sacred writings which 
will give them the plain truth, but without sacrificing the practical 
and devotional element of the Scriptures. ‘To provide such an 
exposition of the Gospels is no easy task, and it is only the deep 
sense that such an exposition is required by a vast multitude of 
modern men and women which has impelled the writers of this 
book to enter on their undertaking.’”’ We are warned, however, 
that ‘‘the authors are not concerned to make the Gospels affirm 
the declarations of the traditional creeds nor to teach the tradi- 
tional scheme of salvation.’”’ Rather, they “‘are only concerned 
to try to recover, if they be lost, and to present to their readers, 
the essential and significant truths which Jesus proclaimed in 
His Mission, preaching, and personality.’’ But in doing this we 
are told ‘‘that such conclusions as the authors have come to they 
have arrived at independently, and therefore they will not be 
found to be in complete agreement on every point.”’ 

The foregoing quotations from their General Introduction give 
us in the authors’ own words a fairly clear idea of the nature and 
purpose of this new work on the Gospels. In the elaboration of 
their plan and study they take for granted certain fundamental 
conclusions. Thus, they say: 

“Modern research has brought to light certain important facts 
about the Gospels of which the Church since the formation of the 
Gospel Canon in the second century has been unaware. 

“(1) The Gospel of St. Mark was written before the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and both these Gospels make use 
of St. Mark’s Gospel as one of their literary sources. 
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‘‘(2) St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels make use of another 
literary source consisting mainly, if not entirely, of collections 
of the Sayings ascribed to Jesus. This document, common to 
Mt. and Lk., which used to be spoken of as Matthew’s Logia or 
the Logian document, is now called Q, from the German word 
Quelle, which means a source or spring. 

(3) St. Matthew’s Gospel, besides making use of Mk. and Q, 
also made use of a source or collection of sources peculiar to it, 
and which critics represent by the symbol M, 1.e., Matthew’s 
special source. 

““(4) St. Luke, besides making use of Mk. and Q, also makes 
use of a source or sources not used by any of the other Gospel 
writers, and which critics represent by the symbol L, 7.e., Luke’s 
special source.” 

In view of these adopted conclusions, the authors have divided 
the body of this work into three Books. In Book I Dr. Major, 
treating “Incidents in the Life of Jesus,’”’ gives, with text and 
commentary, the Gospel according to Mk.; incidents recorded in 
Mt., but not in Mk.; incidents recorded in Lk., but neither in 
Mk. nor in Mt. In Book II Dr. Manson discusses the “Sayings 
of Jesus,” and, after an introductory chapter on ‘“The Christian 
Gospel and the Teachings of Jesus,” he gives, with text and com- 
mentary, the Document Q and the teaching peculiar to the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke. Book III is concerned with “‘Jesus: 
The Revelation of God,” and here Dr. Wright first has a long 
chapter on the ‘‘Author, Purpose and Meaning of the Fourth 
Gospel,’’ and then gives the text of the Gospel with commentary. 

Our first reaction to this book, thus outlined, is one of pleasure 
and gratitude. Catholics are well aware that much fine work 
in the Bible field has been done and is being done by their non- 
Catholic brethren, and they are always glad to welcome any new 
treatise which may add to the existing general store of knowledge, 
or at least afford fresh insight into the teaching and position of 
those who do not profess allegiance to the Church whose head is 
at Rome. It may surprise some outside readers to learn that 
Catholic scholars welcome all knowledge from whatever source. 
They feel that their own position is secure, and that truth can be 
only aided by truth. They regret, however, to confess that in 
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this generous and fearless attitude they do not seem to be generally 
imitated by scholars outside the Catholic Church. It would 
seem that non-Catholic writers rarely even consult the works of 
Catholics, if they know about them at all. Thus, looking 
through this large volume we have not noticed the citation of a 
single Catholic Biblical authority, except a few of the Fathers 
here and there. Naturally traditional opinions are sometimes 
given or referred to, but only to be summarily rejected for the 
most part. Of course, the reason for such an attitude towards 
Catholic scholars and tradition is, in the first place, made clear 
by the purpose of this new work, as explained above. The aim 
of its authors is to give us a summary of the best opinions and 
conclusions of modern non-Catholic scholarship on the Gospels. 
But there is also a special reason for their disregard and neglect 
of Catholic authorities, and it is that they think Catholics are so 
restricted by the authority of the Church and by tradition that 
nothing new will be found in their works, except perhaps the 
method of treatment, and hence one can guess beforehand what 
they will say. The fact is, however, that Catholics gladly wel- 
come into the great river of tradition any fresh stream, provided 
it is a pure and not a corrupting stream. 

We are further pleased to observe in this book a spirit of rever- 
ence and of sincerity at all times. No matter how extraordinary 
the opinions advanced, they are always explained with deep re- 
spect for the subjects treated; and throughout, however much 
one may disagree with what is said, one feels that the authors 
intend to be honest; they are earnestly striving to give to their 
modern readers the best conclusions of non-Catholic scholarship, 
and by expressing this information in clear and popular language, 
they are hoping to stimulate new interest in the holy and saving 
teachings of the Gospels. 

But when so much has been said, we can only wonder whether 
the conclusions and opinions of these authors will not in the end 
defeat the purpose of their work. To begin with, they take for 
granted, as we saw above, principles and conclusions concerning 
the origin and sources of the Gospels which are by no means 
entirely and wholeheartedly admitted by many eminent scholars. 
For example, they assert as if certain that St. Mark’s Gospel 
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was the first one written. But if so, when was the Aramaic Mt. 
produced, about which Patristic tradition is so clear and em- 
phatic? Again, if there ever was such a thing as the Q docu- 
ment, how explain its total disappearance and the absolute 
silence of all ancient authorities as to its existence? What right 
has anyone so to dissect the Gospels as to separate the words and 
sayings of Christ from the historical incidents which as a rule, 
if not always, gave the occasion, the setting, and the background 
for those utterances? Let not Papias be cited in this connection, 
for it is extremely uncertain what he meant by the Logia of 
which he speaks in his remarks about Matthew, as cited by 
Eusebius. This uncertainty is augmented by the fact that it 
was Papias who designated Mark’s Gospel as ““The Sayings of 
the Lord” (kuriakoi logoi), as Eusebius also tells us (Eccl. Hist., 
III, 39); for surely no one would say that St. Mark’s Gospel is 
a collection of the speeches and sayings of Christ. Furthermore, 
this method of separating the sayings and incidents of a book, as 
if it were composed from two distinct sources, could be applied 
to any ancient or modern biography, or any other historical 
work which is woven around a central human figure. But who 
would think of so treating any such book? Why then subject 
the Gospels to such treatment? 

In the second place, the authors of the book before us have 
little regard for tradition, and they do not like any restrictions 
of authority in their interpretations. But it is precisely when 
reading their work that one feels there is much to be said for both 
tradition and Church authority. After all, tradition is in posses- 
sion; it was at the scene first; it started with first-hand knowl- 
edge, with at least something substantial of the incidents and 
facts which it has handed down. It must therefore be reckoned 
with. Those who lived with Socrates, for example, and knew 
and heard him, ought to know something worth while about him, 
and much more than those who came long after his time. 

And if ever one would be inclined to appreciate and welcome 
authority in Scripture matters, it is when reading a work like 
this present one. There are here so many “‘if’s and and’s’’—so 
many suppositions, conjectures, hypotheses, uncertainties, 
guesses; so many different deductions and inferences, and all 
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concerning the most important matters, that if one is not left 
in the dark or in doubt after reading them, it will be a miracle 
indeed. In the midst of such a confusion of opinion it would 
be only natural to conclude that there is nothing certain about 
the Gospels, and that if God has made a revelation through 
them, no one can be sure what it is. And such a position would 
directly lead to disbelief in God Himself, because it would be 
attributing to Him a lack of wisdom and foresight which would 
be inexcusable in any rational human legislator. If God has 
given a revelation for the salvation of mankind, He must also 
have provided for its integral transmission and substantially 
correct interpretation down the ages. Otherwise we are left 
to the hazards of time and circumstance, we do not know whether 
God has spoken or not, we cannot be sure what He means, we 
are not certain whither we are headed, we do not know whether 
we are going or coming, and this in the most important business 
of life. 

Another major objection to the acceptable character of this 
work is in the attitude which the authors take towards miracles 
and the divinity of Christ. These are essential, fundamental 
doctrines, as ought to be quite obvious; and if they are not to 
be found in the Gospels, what becomes of the supreme authority 
and validity of those sacred writings? What other proof have we 
that they are divine? These authors hold that there is very 
little new in the religious and ethical teaching of Christ, very 
little which had not been said by other great religious leaders 
who preceded Him. If this is so, and if there is really nothing 
supernatural about the Gospels and nothing really divine about 
the person of Christ, then the Gospels merely represent a natural 
advance or development in the evolution of religion. In other 
words, Christianity is brought down to the natural order, like 
many other religions of history, such as Buddhism, Islamism, 
Zoroastrianism, etc. This is extraordinary teaching, to say the 
least. 

As regards miracles, we must observe that the authors of this 
work do not deny their possibility; but they seem desirous of 
going to any extreme rather than admit their actuality in the 
Gospels. They even avoid taking any clear stand concerning 
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the miraculous character of the Resurrection of Christ. Their 
method is either to distinguish between the extraordinary facts 
narrated in the Gospels and the interpretation of those facts, 
holding that what seemed miraculous to the Evangelists can 
now be explained in a natural way; or else to regard those 
marvellous happenings as allegories, with or without some 
vestige of history or tradition, worked up by the sacred writers 
for the purpose of illustrating and enforcing the supreme spiritual 
character of Christ or of His teaching. Thus, the changing of 
water into wine at Cana, the multiplication of the loaves, the 
walking on the water, the stilling of the storm at sea, the cure 
of the blind man, the raising of Lazarus, and the other miracles 
of the Fourth Gospel are all allegories, perhaps with some trace 
of history or tradition behind them, masterfully composed by the 
Evangelist in order to give an impressive picture of the spiritual 
teachings of Our Lord. 

And as to the divinity of Christ, these authors hold that the 
Eternal Word means merely the eternal activity of God which 
was revealed in a special way in the Jesus of history; and so 
“when the Evangelist wished to say that the Eternal God had 
uniquely revealed Himself to Jesus, had been uniquely operative 
in Jesus, he said: “The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.’’’ When St. John quotes certain utterances of Our Lord, 
which clearly indicate His preéxistence, such as ‘‘Before Abraham 
was, I am,” these expressions are explained as meaning, not any 
preéxistence of the person of the Christ, but only as dramatic 
declarations ‘‘of the essential quality of the life known and lived 
by Jesus,’’ which was a life entirely devoted to God and His 
service. Likewise when the Evangelist speaks of the Sonship 
of Jesus, or when Our Lord Himself claims filiation with the 
Father, the expression is nothing more than ‘“‘a figure or symbol 
of the intimate relationship between God and Jesus, the absolute 
certitude which Jesus had of God, His unique knowledge of God, 
the intimate love and dependent trust which He enjoyed with 
God, etc.’’ As a consequence of these and similar teachings, 
these authors say that Our Lord was neither omnipotent nor 
omniscient, that He was uncertain, at least for a while, of the 
full import of His Messiahship, that He was therefore a very 
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holy spiritual teacher and messenger of God, indeed the holiest 
that ever lived on earth, but a creature withal, and nothing 
more. 

Now, any intelligent Catholic reader needs no comment on 
such teachings as these about miracles and the divinity of Christ. 
It is plain at once that, if these authors could be right, then all 
the Fathers of the Church and the great Christian teachers down 
the centuries have been wrong. Then there is no divine guidance 
of the Church. Then we are all at sea. If, as these authors 
believe, it is doubtful whether any of the Gospel writers were 
eyewitnesses of what they narrate; if they did not know the 
objective truth of the facts they give us; if their accounts are 
so hidden in meaning, so bound up in allegories and symbols, 
so far from the obvious signification of their words, how un- 
reliable they really are and how useless to all, except perhaps 
a small fraction of mankind! 

No, works of this kind will not encourage readers of the Gospels 
and lovers of Holy Scripture. They will rather discredit those 
sacred books and increase the ranks of sceptics and unbelievers. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Unauthorized Interference with Ecclesiastical 
Elections 


Persons who in any manner, either in person or through others, 
interfere with the liberty of ecclesiastical elections, or who after 
the completion of the canonical election in any manner molest 
the voters or the person elected, shall be punished in proportion 
to their guilt. 

If lay persons or the secular authorities unlawfully and in vio- 
lation of canonical liberty presume to interfere in elections con- 
ducted by a college of clerics or Religious, the electors who so- 
licited or freely admitted such interference are automatically de- 
prived of the right to vote in that particular election; persons 
who knowingly assented to being elected in that manner are 
automatically rendered disqualified for the office or benefice in 
question (Canon 2390). 

The Church forbids two things in the foregoing Canon: first, 
the interference with ecclesiastical elections by unauthorized 
actions on the part of the clergy and those who participate in the 
prerogatives of the clergy (viz., the members of Religious organi- 
zations); and secondly, interference in ecclesiastical elections by 
lay persons and by the civil authorities in particular. 

All ecclesiastical elections are embraced in Canon 2390 with 
the exception of the election of the Supreme Pontiff, for Canon 
2330 reads: “With regard to the penalties enacted against of- 
fenses which may be committed in the election of the Supreme 
Pontiff, the only law to be considered is the Constitution of Pope 
Pius X, “Vacante Sede Apostolica,’ December 25, 1904” (which 
document is reprinted in the Appendix to the Code of Canon 
Law). 

In the United States and in many other countries there are 
but few ecclesiastical elections outside of the Religious organiza- 


tions, which, as a rule, elect their own Superiors and other officials. 
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Ordinarily the rule of Canon 329, § 2, applies to the Church of the 
Latin Rite, namely, that the Roman Pontiff freely nominates the 
bishops. But, continues the same Canon, if the right to elect 
the bishop has been granted to some college (7.e., a body of ec- 
clesiastics), the precept of Canon 321 is to be observed, which 
ordains that the election is to be decided by the absolute plurality 
of votes, discounting the invalid votes. If, however, the particu- 
lar law requires a greater number of votes (e.g., two-thirds), that 
law is to be followed. 

In the beginning of the Church the Holy Apostles appointed 
the bishops for the new Christian communities, and their dis- 
ciples did the same. The details of ecclesiastical organization 
could not possibly be complete from the beginning; they had to 
develop with the growth of the Church. In the second and third 
centuries the clergy and people elected the bishop of their city. 
Even when the disciples of the Apostles appointed the bishops, 
St. Clement, Pope from the year 90-100, clearly intimates that 
the choice was made “‘consentiente universa ecclesia’’—that is to 
say, the clergy and people of the particular diocese joined in the 
appointment of the bishop. When the number of bishops in- 
creased, they were grouped into provinces which, as a rule, corre- 
sponded with the territory of the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The bishops of the province obtained the chief rdle in the appoint- 
ment of a bishop toa vacant diocese of the province, but the clergy 
and the people of the vacant diocese took part in the appoint- 
ment, for we learn from St. Cyprian (who died a martyr’s death 
in 258) that this was the system followed in nearly all provinces. 
The (Ecumenical Council of Nicza, in 325, legislated that the 
election of a new bishop was to be done by all the bishops of the 
province, and that the metropolitan of the province had the right 
of confirming the election. The clergy and people of the vacant 
diocese were not yet excluded from all participation in the choice 
of a new bishop. 

With the conversion to the Church of Emperor Constantine 
began the interference of the Christian emperors with the appoint- 
ment of bishops. Some not only proposed to the bishops of the 
province men of their choice, but commanded that they be ac- 
cepted and consecrated as bishops. The Protestant Church his- 
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torian and canonist, Hinschius, goes so far as to assert that the 
Christian emperors had obtained the right to intervene in the elec- 
tion of bishops in the Roman Empire, so that without their con- 
sent nobody could be elected. Nogenuine papal document can be 
quoted which gives the emperors such a right. In ancient Gaul 
where the Franks became Christians in the fifth century, the 
bishops of the province with the clergy and the people of the 
vacant diocese elected the new bishop. However, the Frankish 
kings soon interfered, and a Council at Orleans held in 549 has the 
strange provision that the election of the bishop is to be made 
“cum voluntate regis.”” Whatever was meant by that phrase is 
not clear, but the kings soon took it upon themselves to appoint 
bishops at will, as can be seen from the Council of Paris in 557 in 
which the bishops protest against the usurpation of the rights 
of the Church. Another Council of Paris in 614 renewed the 
protest against the arrogance of the kings, but with little success; 
for when King Clotaire II published the decrees of the Council he 
added to the Canon in which the Council prescribed that the 
election of the bishops should be done by the metropolitan and 
his suffragans and the clergy and people of the vacant diocese, 
these words “per ordinationem principis ordinetur’’—which 
evidently meant to convey the idea that the king shall have the 
final word. The same interference with the affairs of the Church 
happened in Spain after the conversion of the Visigoths; the 
bishops of Spain were practically forced to concede the nomina- 
tion of bishops to the king, as can be seen from the Councils of 
Toledo held in 681 and 683. In the German Empire the power of 
the emperors over the appointment of bishops and abbots was 
carried to such extremes that these offices were frequently given 
to the highest bidder, the one who offered most to the Crown. 
Pope St. Gregory VII (1073-1085) devoted the years of his 
Pontificate to the breaking of the stranglehold that the State 
had over the Church. In the Roman Synod in 1075 he decreed: 
‘“‘Whoever receives a spiritual office at the hands of a layman, 
whether he be baron, duke, king or emperor, is to be deposed, and 
a layman who dares to confer a spiritual office is to be excom- 
municated.”’ A severe conflict ensued between the Head of the 
Church and the secular rulers, and especially between the Pope 
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and Emperor Henry IV of Germany. The emperor was enraged 
and declared the Pope deposed and set up an anti-pope. There- 
upon Pope Gregory VII excommunicated Henry IV. When 
the latter saw that many princes and bishops of his empire 
sided with Pope Gregory, he went to Italy and approached 
the Pope at the Castle of Canossa with great humility, and ob- 
tained absolution from the excommunication. Subsequent facts 
show that it had been an insincere submission, for soon after 
leaving Canossa, Henry IV made open war against the Pope and 
laid siege to the City of Rome and finally occupied it, until the 
Norman Robert Guiscard drove Henry IV to the north in 1084. 
Pope St. Gregory died the following year at the Castle of Salerno. 

Eventually the Church regained her freedom in the appoint- 
ment to ecclesiastical offices. France and England after pro- 
longed discussions finally submitted to the demands of the Church. 
In the German Empire, however, the civil powers were slow to 
abandon the practice of appointing bishops at will, and it was 
not until the Concordat of Worms, in 1122, that this matter was 
finally settled. Pope Callistus II granted to Emperor Henry V 
that the elections of bishops and abbots may take place in the 
presence of the emperor or his agents, and the emperor promised 
to give up the investiture with ring and crosier, to allow free elec- 
tions, and to aid in the restoration of church property which had 
been confiscated during the struggle with the Papacy. The Con- 
cordat of Worms was confirmed by the Ninth CEcumenical 
Council held at the Lateran in 1123. 

At the Second Lateran Council, the Tenth CEcumenical Coun- 
cil, in 1139, it was decreed that henceforth the people should not 
take part in the election of bishops, but that they should be 
elected by the Cathedral Chapter exclusively. 

In the fourteenth century the Popes began to reserve to them- 
selves the appointment of bishops, and those Cathedral Chapters 
that were allowed the right to elect the bishop had to submit 
their choice for confirmation by the Pope. Moreover, a number 
of Catholic kings and princes obtained the privilege from the Holy 
See to nominate or present men who were to be appointed bishops, 
the Holy See reserving to itself the right of the canonical institu- 
tion or admission to the office. The Council of Trent did not 
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make any changes in the appointment of bishops, but exhorts all 
who by concession of the Holy See have a part in the appointment 
of bishops to observe the rules of the Council concerning the 
qualifications of those to be promoted to the episcopacy, and the 
Council reserves to the Holy See the final approval of the men to 
be promoted to that dignity (Session XXIV, On Reformation, 
Chapter I). In another session the Council admonishes the 
Christian princes to be what God intended them to be, a pro- 
tection of the faith and of the Church, and trusts that they will 
not violate the rights of the Church and her laws, nor permit those 
under them to do these things (Session XXV, On Reformation, 
Chapter XX). 

In the Code of Canon Law it is stated that the bishops are 
freely nominated by the Roman Pontiff (Canon 329, § 2), and 
that if the right of electing the bishop has been conceded to some 
college or body of men, the absolute plurality of votes, discount- 
ing invalid votes, decides the election. 

We gather from Wernz-Vidal (‘‘Ius Canonicum de Personis,”’ 
Rome, 1928) that the right to nominate or present persons for 
bishoprics had been given the secular authorities in Spain and in 
Latin America, and that in the latter continent various modi- 
fications as to this right exist in the various republics. In France 
by the agreement made with the Holy See in 1801 Catholic rulers 
only were to have the right to nominate bishops. France broke 
the Concordat and with it lost that right. Concerning other 
countries in Europe which had (like Austria) received similar 
rights through Concordats with the Holy See, Pope Benedict XV, 
of happy memory, said in an allocution in Consistory, November 
21, 1921 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 521), that States have been so 
profoundly changed that they could not be considered the iden- 
tical States with which the Holy See had entered into agreement 
prior to the World War, but that the Holy See was willing and 
ready at any time to enter into agreements adapted to the pres- 
ent circumstances if any of the countries so desired. It is not 
probable that the Holy See will grant an unlimited right of pres- 
entation or nomination of bishops to the civil power. In the 
Concordat with Bavaria entered into January 24, 1925 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XVII, 41), it is agreed that the Holy See shall with 
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full freedom nominate archbishops and bishops. It will consider 
the list of candidates presented as worthy of the office by the 
Cathedral Chapter of the respective diocese, and the other can- 
didates presented in the triennial lists by the bishops and chapters, 
but the Holy See is to have a free choice of any one of those pro- 
posed. Before the final announcement of the appointment by 
the Holy See, the Government shall be informed of the choice in 
order to ascertain that there are no objections of a political na- 
ture against the candidate. 

In the Concordat concluded between the Holy See and the Re- 
public of Poland on February 10, 1925 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVII, 
271), the agreement is that the choice of the archbishops and 
bishops shall belong to the Holy See, but the latter consents to 
inform the President of the Republic before making public the 
appointment of archbishops, bishops of dioceses, coadjutors with 
the right of succession and the military bishop, to ascertain 
whether the President has any objection of a political nature 
against the man chosen by the Holy See. A similar provision is 
contained in the Concordat with Italy, Article 19 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXI, 275). Another system is agreed upon in the Concordat 
with Prussia, June 14, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 521). There 
at the vacancy of an archbishopric or a bishopric the Cathedral 
Chapter and the archbishops and bishops of Prussia present a 
list of candidates to the Holy See. Having due regard to the 
men proposed, the Holy See will present three men to the Cathe- 
dral Chapter as candidates, and the Chapter votes in free and 
secret election which of the three it wants to have the office of 
archbishop or bishop. Before confirmation of the choice by the 
Holy See, the latter will inform the Prussian Government in 
order to ascertain whether there be any objection of a political 
nature to the one elected on the part of the Government. There 
are still some dioceses in Europe (e.g., in Switzerland), where the 
Cathedral Chapter elects the bishop. 

As to the appointment of bishops in the Oriental Church, the 
practice varies in the different Rites. We shall present a sum- 
mary from Wernz-Vidal (‘‘Ius Canonicum de Personis,’’ n. 595). 
In the Armenian Patriarchate all the bishops of the patriarchate, 
to the exclusion of clerics who are not consecrated bishops and of 
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the laity, elect the Patriarch; confirmation of the election per- 
tains to the Roman Pontiff. The bishops are appointed in the 
following manner: the Patriarch and all the bishops meet and 
nominate three men, and one of these is to be chosen by the 
Roman Pontiff as bishop of the vacant diocese. 

The same rules obtain for the Babylonian Patriarchate of the 
Chaldean Rite. Pope Pius IX, by the Constitution “Rever- 
surus” of July 12, 1867, prescribed the above system for the 
Armenian Rite, and he did the same for the Chaldean Rite by 
the Constitution ‘‘Cum ecclesiastica’’ of August 31, 1869 (the 
text of the first-mentioned document is reported by Gasparri, 
“Fontes,’’ III, 2-7). 

In the Syrian Rite the appointment of the Patriarch, metro- 
politans and bishops is regulated by the Synodus Sciarfensis Sy- 
rorum in 1886, approved by the Holy See and printed by the 
Polyglott Press of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
Rome, 1897. For the election of the Patriarch of that Rite the 
metropolitans and bishops meet ina synod. The one to be elected 
must at least be a priest, forty years of age, and vested with 
the other necessary qualities for the office. Two-thirds of the 
votes are required for the election, and the voting is to be re- 
peated until that number of votes is obtained by any one candi- 
date. If the electors all agree to vote without a written ballot, 
orally expressing their choice, no one is elected unless all vote 
for the same person. Though the Patriarch is proclaimed elected 
and is consecrated on the following Sunday, he must petition the 
Holy See for confirmation, and then only does he possess full 
jurisdiction over the whole Syrian Rite. At the vacancy of a 
metropolitan or an episcopal see, the Patriarch writes to the 
clergy and the magnates of the vacant diocese, asking that they 
present the names of three from among the clergy. When he 
receives the names, he convokes a synod of the bishops who are 
able to come, and there must be at least three bishops besides the 
Patriarch. They examine the list of the three men, and if none of 
them is considered fit for the episcopal office, the Patriarch writes 
to the men who proposed them that they submit other names. 
If again no one is judged fit, the Patriarch asks the third time 
for the names of others. If even then there is not one who is 
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deemed worthy of the office, the assembled bishops vote on 
whomsoever they please, and the plurality of votes decides the 
election. The newly elected must obtain confirmation of the 
election by the Holy See before he can be consecrated bishop. 

In the Coptic Rite, according to the laws of the Alexandria 
Synod of the Copts in 1898, the Patriarch is chosen by the bishops 
in a meeting voting on and presenting to the Holy See three 
candidates; the priests and the laity are entirely excluded from 
making any choice. The Holy See elects one of the three as 
Patriarch. At the vacancy of a bishopric, the Patriarch and 
the bishops meet and elect the bishop. Before he is consecrated 
he must obtain confirmation of his election from the Holy See. 

In the other Oriental Rites the election of Patriarchs, metro- 
politans and bishops is governed by their own ancient laws and 
customs, for the Holy See has not yet made new regulations for 
them. 


What Canonical Elections Are There in the United States? 


Archbishops and bishops are not elected in the United States; 
we follow the common law of the Church which ordains that the 
Roman Pontiff freely appoints the bishops (Canon 329, § 2). A 
limited right of recommending candidates for the episcopal dig- 
nity to the Holy See is given the Church in the United States by 
the Decree of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation of July 25, 1916 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, VIII, 400), which replaces the other method of rec- 
ommendation introduced by the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (n. 15). Every two years the bishops of each province are to 
send to the archbishop some names (one or two), with the advice 
of the diocesan consultors and irremovable pastors consulted 
not in a body but individually. All names proposed are to be 
sent by the archbishop to the various bishops of the province 
in order that they may investigate the life and character of these 
men. Finally, at the meeting of the bishops of the province it is 
to be decided which of all those mentioned are considered worthy 
of the episcopal dignity, and their names are to be sent to the 
Holy See through the Apostolic Delegate. Substantially the same 
system has been extended to Canada and Newfoundland (March 
19, 1919), Scotland (November 20, 1920), Brazil (March 19, 
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1921), Mexico (April 30, 1921), and Poland (August 20, 1921). 
In England the members of the Cathedral Chapters select three 
names which they send to the metropolitan and to the Con- 
gregation. The bishops of the province discuss the merits of 
these candidates, and forward the list with the acts of the meet- 
ing to the Holy See. Since 1874 the bishops may add other 
names of their own choice (Ayrinhac, “Constitution of the Church 
in the Code of Canon Law,” p. 149). In Ireland, by Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, October 17, 
1829, the English system, with the modification that besides the 
canons of the Chapter the pastors of parishes concur in the 
nomination, was introduced. If the bishops judge the men 
presented qualified, they are not to add names of their own 
choice. All these recommendations are for the information of 
the Holy See, but there is no obligation on its part to limit its 
choice in the appointment of bishops to the men recom- 
mended. 

Among the few elections that take place in dioceses the most 
important is that of the administrator when a diocese becomes 
vacant. At the moment of vacancy of the diocese the body of 
diocesan consultors succeeds to the government of the diocese. 
Within eight days from the notice of the vacancy the diocesan 
consultors must elect the administrator. If they neglect to do 
so within the prescribed time, the archbishop has the right to 
appoint one; in case of vacancy of the archbishopric, the senior 
suffragan bishop has this right (Canons 431-435). The Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation on February 22, 1919 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XI, 75), declared that the former manner of appointing the ad- 
ministrator in the United States (cfr. Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, nn. 96-99) is abolished by the Code of Canon Law, 
and that therefore the diocesan consultors, according to Canon 
427, have the right to elect the administrator. If, however, some 
diocese has not at least five or six consultors, the archbishop or 
senior suffragan bishop (in case of vacancy of the archbishopric) 
has the right to name the diocesan administrator, the appoint- 
ment to be confirmed by the Apostolic Delegate. This per- 
mission to appoint the administrator was given for three years, 
but it ceases at once when the number of consultors has been 
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raised to five or six. No new regulation has been published since 
by the Holy See. 

There is some kind of election for the appointment of dio- 
cesan examiners and parochial consultors when they are ap- 
pointed in a diocesan synod (cfr. Canon 385). Outside of a synod 
they are appointed by the bishop after consultation with the 
diocesan consultors (Canon 386). The appointment of synodal 
judges follows the same rules as that of diocesan examiners and 
parochial consultors (Canon 1574). Practically speaking, all the 
officials of the diocesan Curia hold office by appointment, not by 
canonical election. 


Penalties against Laymen Interfering with the Freedom of 
Canonical Elections 


If one admits that God established the Church for the spiritual 
care of mankind, one must logically admit that the Church is 
independent in her own sphere of action from the civil or political 
powers, for, as St. Peter, the Head of the Apostles, said: ‘‘If it 
be just in the sight of God, to hear you rather than God, judge 
ye” (Acts, iv. 19). By an almost inexplicable paradox the his- 
tory of the Church shows that she suffered more interference with 
her rights and duties from the Catholic powers than from those 
who did not belong to the Church. The opposition from within 
started with Judas, the Apostle of Christ who betrayed Him, and 
as far as one can judge will continue to the end of time, for the 
Lord said to His faithful followers: ‘If the world hate you, know 
ye that it hath hated Me before you” (John, xv. 18). And 
again: ‘““You shall be hated by all men for My name’s sake” 
(Matt., x. 22). 

The appointment of officers in the Church is, of course, most 
intimately connected with the very life of the Church, and there- 
fore she justly protests against interference by laymen and es- 
pecially by the civil authorities. For that reason the Roman 
Pontiffs have frequently objected to the unauthorized inter- 
ference of the secular powers in ecclesiastical elections and in other 
appointments to ecclesiastical offices and benefices. The late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius X, by the Constitution ‘““Commissum 
Nobis,” January 20, 1904 (see Appendix of the Code of Canon 
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Law), abolished the Veto or pretended right claimed by some 
nations to inform the College of Cardinals that certain persons 
are not acceptable to their governments and should therefore 
not be elected to the office of Supreme Pontiff. The Cardinals 
are forbidden under ipso facto excommunication specially re- 
served to the future Pope to be a tool of the secular powers in this 
matter of the Veto. All others who are admitted to the Conclave 
are forbidden under the same penalty to make known to the in- 
dividual Cardinals or to all in a body the objection that some 
government tries to urge against the election of some one of the 
Cardinals. 

Under the general rule of Canon 2390, § 2, in reference to all 
ecclesiastical elections with the exception of that of the Supreme 
Pontiff, if lay persons and civil authorities interfere with the 
freedom of the election, the electors who solicited such interfer- 
ence or freely assented to it are for that particular election auto- 
matically deprived of the right to vote; and the person elected 
under such circumstances who knowingly consents to his election 
becomes zpso facto ineligible for that office or benefice. It is a 
warning to all ecclesiastics not to submit to the interference of 
laymen and of the civil authorities in the affairs of the Church. 























The Leakage—Its Chief Cause 
By M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 


“T had so much church-going when I was young that I got sick 
of it.”’ Most of us have heard this on different occasions. Gen- 
erally we treat it as amere pretext. Ona more thorough examina- 
tion, perhaps, we should find that in certain cases there is really 
something in the excuse offered. 

Generation after generation comments on the lamentable fact 
that so many of those from whom we had every reason to expect 
better shamelessly disregard their religious obligations. Natu- 
rally, we put this down to a variety of causes, a sweeping explana- 
tion coming readily to hand in the decline of home influence— 
home demoralization. When the blame cannot be laid on the 
public school, we most probably arraign associates, late hours, the 
modern theatre, reading of a frivolous or dissipating character, 
or perhaps the spirit of indifference abroad. 

While we can see much to reprove in parents for their negligence 
or easy interpretation of parental obligations, or while we may 
even criticize the methods of the parochial school, we are not pre- 
pared, of course, to assume any responsibility for the delinquency 
ourselves. Do we not preach regular attendance at Mass under 
all circumstances, offer every opportunity for the frequentation of 
the Sacraments, charge those conducting our schools to provide 
for the most thorough religious instruction? Surely we have done 
our part; if we must witness the most disappointing results, the 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. But is it not possible that 
we have overlooked something? 

Acknowledging fully the part played by those various under- 
mining or demoralizing agencies, we must in the end recognize 
that large numbers of young people drop out or are rarely in evi- 
dence for a reason seldom taken account of at all. It is safe to 
assert that many Catholics, brought up under what are supposed 
to be favorable conditions, become not only negligent but in- 
different in early life because, while great efforts were made to 
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have them faithful to the external practices of religion, little or 
nothing was done to ensure that such practices were accompanied 
by a fitting devotion, by an interior recollection and piety. 

There are parents, devout and anxious and painstaking, who 
watch most carefully over the manner in which their children as- 
sist at Holy Mass, attend to their regular prayers, prepare for the 
Sacraments, etc. Such children, when they have reached the 
age of maturity, are never found among the delinquent. Nu- 
merous beyond the ordinary, most likely, were the occasions on 
which they were called to take part in religious exercises of every 
form; all this, however, served only to increase their fervor. And 
how could it be otherwise? We must believe that every religious 
practice duly authorized and urged by Holy Church, if entered 
into and assisted at in the proper spirit, carries with it the grace of 
appreciating its true significance, and therefore of becoming more 
and more interested in and more and more attached to it. But 
when these same exercises are attended simply through compul- 
sion, with a lack of attention and of effort to understand, in a 
posture that almost suggests protest, can we expect any other 
result than ennui, impatience, revulsion, a growing spirit of dis- 
regard and disrespect, and eventually a desire to get away from 
everything of the kind as soon as possible? These are the un- 
fortunate young people who at some day not too distant are going 
to tell us that they never go to Mass because they got too much of 
church in their school-days. 

Certainly in many large city parishes conditions and customs 
militate strongly against the cultivation of a becoming devotion, 
and account for much of the indifference so universally deplored. 
But as things appear, efforts to cultivate this interior spirit of de- 
votion are not at all in keeping with achievements in securing ex- 
ternal practice among the young. If we have insisted upon regu- 
lar attendance at Holy Mass, if we have urged frequentation of the 
Sacraments, have we likewise seen to it that a true spirit of devo- 
tion was brought to the fulfillment of those sacred duties? Or, to 
reverse the form of the question, have we done what lay in our 
power to ensure that children and young people generally assist 
at Mass—to use the exact words of the Catechism—‘“with all 
possible attention and devotion’? Or, on the contrary, have we 
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allowed children in great numbers to assist at Mass without so 
much as a prayerbook in their hands and perhaps with no exterior 
evidence of attention and devotion? Then, what about the 
promptitude with which the children’s Mass is dismissed—large 
numbers, having just received Holy Communion, swung into line 
and marshalled from the church the moment Mass is over? 
Could there be a more effective means of training our Catholic 
young people to disregard everything in the way of a thanksgiving 
after Communion? Strange it is that this particular injunction of 
Pius X should be so universally ignored. Section four of his ever- 
memorable Decree on Frequent Communion contains this sen- 
tence: ‘“‘Care is to be taken that Holy Communion be preceded by 
serious preparation, and followed by a suitable thanksgiving ac- 
cording to each one’s strength, circumstances, and duties.”’ In 
the more than thirty years which have elapsed since the appear- 
ance of this Decree, we clergy, it can be truly said, have not failed 
in the duty of promoting frequent Communion; but personally, 
I cannot recall one occasion during all that time when this sec- 
tion four was brought to the people’s attention. I hesitate to 
suggest the possibility of children going to Confession without a 
reasonable time given to preparation, but is it not beyond con- 
troversy that our part in dealing with the long line-up once a 
month is confined strictly to the time we spend within the con- 
fessional? 

Need it be at all surprising that children, and especially boys, 
who year after year are put through a routine that may mean so 
little to their interior dispositions, should lack interest in the whole 
procedure, and actually contract a distaste for religious practices? 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Limbo 


L’Ami du Clergé of November 3, in answer to an inquiry from one 
of its readers, discusses the question of the condition of the children 
who die without Baptism. There are few theological questions where 
there has been so much development or, in this instance, so much miti- 
gation of originally hard and stern views. St. Augustine, and the Six- 
teenth Council of Carthage in its famous Canon III, apparently deny 
altogether the existence of Limbo as it is conceived by the generality 
of modern theologians and believed by the masses of the faithful. In 
reality the Canon in question is a condemnation of the Pelagian denial 
of original sin, which led those heretics to imagine the existence of an 
intermediary state of expectation from which souls would eventually 
pass into the Kingdom of Heaven. St. Augustine, however, looks on 
the state of unbaptized children as a kind of damnation implying real 
suffering, though their damnation is the mildest of all: im damnatione 
omnium mitissima (P.L., XLIV, 120). A later tradition, sprung from 
a better understanding of the essential distinction between original 
and personal sin, only puts these children on the same level as the 
reprobate in the sense that it excludes them from the vision of God, 
but in the name of justice it assigns to these helpless beings ‘‘a special 
fate in keeping with the consequences of original sin.”’ 

St. Anselm seems to have been the first to speak of a purely negative 
or ‘‘privative’” penalty, whilst Abelard formulated its nature in precise 
terms. The latter interprets St. Augustine’s words on the subject of 
a damnation “‘omnium mitissima’’ as meaning the loss of the beatific 
vision without hope of ever obtaining it. Peter Lombard does not 
speak differently. Light waxes still stronger when Innocent III de- 
clared to the Archbishop of Arles that ‘“‘the penalty of original sin is 
the privation of the vision of God, whereas that of actual sin is the 
torment of endless hell.’”’ This distinction between positive and nega- 
tive penalties was present to the mind of Clement IV and the Second 
Council of Lyons when they inserted the following clause in the pro- 
fession of faith submitted to Michael Paleologus: ‘“The souls of those 
who die in mortal sin, or in the state of original sin only, go down at 
once into the nether world, there to undergo dissimilar punishments.”’ 
The expression ‘‘dissimilar penalties” differs very much from ‘‘unequal 
ones,’’ for the latter points to a difference in degree, the former to one 
in kind. At the Council of Florence the Church definitely stated that 
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there is a difference in kind between the punishment of actual sin and 
original sin, and that the only penalty of the latter is the privation of 
the beatific vision. 

The dogma that the children who die without Baptism cannot see 
God does not oblige us to believe that they suffer from their loss. St. 
Thomas is quite explicit on this point. For all that, this privation is 
an immense loss for them; hence, says Cardinal Billot, ‘‘when speaking 
of the lot of the unbaptized children we refrain from using the word 
‘happiness,’ ... they have failed to attain the purpose for which they 
were created (seeing that man was not left in a purely natural state 
but was raised to a supernatural one). The word ‘happiness’ has a 
significance which is not fulfilled in them and for that reason we are 
content to say that they possess, without pain, the good that belongs 
to them by nature” (Etudes, vol. 163, p. 32). 

The penalty or privation of these children is the consequence of 
original sin; we may even speak of it in terms of damnation, but if 
we do so, we must bear in mind that it is a penalty not subjectively 
afflictive and one that leaves the soul capable of actual enjoyment of 
natural happiness. 


The Binding Force of International Treaties 


In view of the crisis of last September, when the cataclysm of a 
general war was only averted at the eleventh hour and by what looked 
like yielding to blackmail, it is natural that the question should be 
asked: “What is the binding force of international treaties and agree- 
ments?’ If treaties and pacts of mutual assistance may be set aside 
as soon as or whenever their execution becomes onerous or dangerous, 
they are obviously futile. 

In Etudes of November 5, Yves de la Briére studies this question of 
such poignant interest in the light of the past few months. In the 
sphere of social morality and the natural law, he writes, two truths 
force themselves upon every loyal soul. Contracts validly entered 
upon create a moral and juridical obligation. But this moral and 
juridical obligation is itself subject to limitation or termination in 
accordance with the conditions which define the bearing of the contract. 
The first principle asserts the obligation of observing such engagements: 
pacta sunt servanda. On the other hand, the inevitable changeableness 
of ali things human may undermine the stability of a contract. This 
is foreseen and expressed by the formula: rebus sic stantibus. It is 
evident that this clause is not of universal or strict obligation. When 
there is question, here and now, of defending the victim of unjust 
aggression, conditions have obviously undergone a change since the 
signing of the treaty, but it is precisely for such an eventuality that the 
pact was entered into. 
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However, the writer goes on to say that there may occur such a 
change of circumstances, or such a political situation may arise, that 
the fulfillment of international engagements may become exceedingly 
difficult and even impossible. Instead of yielding the desired result 
in these new conditions, the execution of the pact could only create 
for the contracting party loyal to his engagements injuries of extreme 
gravity for his own people. Thus, the situation would differ essentially 
from that which the contracting parties had in view and could reasonably 
foresee. In such an eventuality there is a reasonable cause for rescind- 
ing the contract, a reason honestly based on the natural law. The 
problem is nota simple one. But though it is evident that international 
pacts validly concluded must be observed, situations may arise when 
this moral and juridical obligation is no longer operative because existing 
conditions differ substantially from those which could have been reason- 
ably foreseen at the time when the contract was entered upon. The 
writer concludes by stating that, in his opinion, it is impossible to give 
a fuller doctrinal ruling in this matter in the name of social morality 
and the natural law. 

Thoughts of the same kind inspire a short note by Christianus in 
the November 10 issue of La Vie Intellectuelle. Many people in France 
as everywhere else, once the first impression of infinite relief was over, 
asked themselves whether it was right to yield to the threat of war. 
The writer concludes that, by yielding, a grievous international wrong 
or disorder was accepted, but, he asks, would war have better safe- 
guarded international law and order, that is, the order of justice? The 
answer is that the best that could have been hoped for was an exhaust- 
ing victory followed by a treaty from which, in view of existing inter- 
national conditions, it is not likely that a better and more just order 
would have issued. 


The Christian Conception of the State 


One of the most lamentable characteristics of modern times is the 
almost universal rejection of authoritative religion and, consequently, 
of the authority of the Creator of the world. By a strange though not 
unnatural nemesis, in place of the benevolent and beneficent power of 
God many men and nations bow to the omnipotent State. What is 
the Christian conception of the State—or, to put it differently, what is 
the end and object of the State? On this momentous question, says 
the Civilta Cattolica of December 3, errors are neither few nor light. 
The maximalists make of the State an end in itself; the minimalists, 
on the other hand, as the word suggests, restrict its purpose to a mini- 
mum, whilst a third class of men, the equilibrists (as the writer in Civilta 
Cattolica styles them) try to follow a middle course between the worship 
of the State and that of liberty. Many, though by no means all, of 
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the former class practically rob the individual of all personal inde- 
pendence. ‘The individual,” a professor of Cagliari writes, “‘exists 
exclusively for the State: he is matter informed by the State”—a 
statement which, as Euclid would say, is absurd, for the individual 
does not receive his being from the State, and, though man is by nature 
gregarious, he is nevertheless able to live in isolation. Only one that 
is the fullness of being and good itself can be the end and object of all 
other beings, whilst He Himself cannot be solicited or attracted by an 
object outside Himself. If, says St. Thomas, by an impossible suppo- 
sition, God were not man’s good, there would be no reason to love Him 
(II-II, Q. xiii, art. 3). The end of the State can never be independent 
of the individuals that compose it. Like every other organism, it may 
seek its own preservation and growth—but perfection or fullness of 
being is for perfection of action. The action of the State is twofold, 
political and civic, and the former is for the sake of the latter. Political 
action invigorates the State; civic action procures the wellbeing of 
individuals. Societies, the State not excepted, exist for individuals; 
the social good must be measured by the good redounding on all its 
individual members. 

The minimalists are represented by Kant, Humboldt, Spencer, etc. 
These would reduce the réle of the State to that of a mere policeman or 
a night watchman, its sole duty being that of securing the complete 
liberty of the individual who is reputed accountable to no one so long 
as he does not interfere with the liberty of a third person. 

A third conception is that of those who profess to look upon the 
State and the individual as two absolutes not subordinated to each other 
but coérdinated. But as A. Groppali, its exponent, admits, when the 
life of the State is at stake, the individual is no longer an absolute but 
a poor means that must allow itself to be used by the State. 

What, then, is the Christian and Catholic conception of the mission 
of the State? On December 14, 1925, Pius XI spoke thus: ‘The 
Catholic Church is a stranger to every political conception which would 
make of Society and the State an end in itself, which would easily, not 
to say surely, be inclined to sacrifice and absorb individual and par- 
ticular rights, with results that would be disastrous.” On the other 
hand, both Leo XIII and Pius XI loudly proclaim that the civic power 
is not only just the guardian of order and justice, but, on the contrary, 
public and private prosperity should be the natural outcome of its 
laws and political institutions. To sum up: both individual man and 
society are of God, and are by Him ordained for one another; hence, 
neither may shirk its relative duties or deny or forget the other’s rights. 
The mutual ordering of the two terms, State and individual, differs 
vastly. Man is only partially ordained for the State, not completely. 
If necessary, he is bound to sacrifice his life for the State, but never 
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his soul, which is solely dependent on God. The State, on the other 
hand, is completely ordained for the individual considered as a human 
being. Hence, the natural vocation or destiny of the State is to serve 
the human personality. 

La Vie Intellectuelle of November 25 is largely devoted to a study of 
the ethics of Christian marriage, most of the articles being based upon 
or inspired by a remarkable book recently published in Germany, 
“Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ehe,’”’ by Dr. Herbert Doms (Ostdeutsche 
Verlagsanstalt, Breslau). Of late much has been written on the physical 
aspect of marriage, and apologists have emphatically refuted the accusa- 
tion that the Church, or Christianity, looks upon this side of it as some- 
thing merely animal, shameful, or unholy. Perhaps some of them 
have gone almost too far in their idealization. Nor is conjugal love 
as such an absolute, noble and holy as itis. In the mind of the Church, 
the child is the essential reason of this fundamental human institution, 
all else is ordained to and transfigured by this high purpose. 


























Answers to Questions 


Why So Much Noise about the Persecution of German Jews? 


Question: Can you enlighten the public why there is so much noise 
made over the persecution of the Jews in Germany? Why must our 
bishops come out in protest over the radio against the action of the 
German Government concerning the Jews? It seemed, judging from 
the radio broadcast, as though the Hitler government was persecuting 
nobody else but the Jews, and yet the Holy Father Pope Pius XI has 
repeatedly in public documents complained bitterly over the persecution 


of the Catholic Church in Germany. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The unusually great interest that has been aroused 
in favor of the Jews in the United States, England and to some 
extent in a few other countries because of the persecution to which 
they are subjected by the present German Government, may be 
due to various causes. Suffice it to point out two. In the first 
place, it is well known that the Jews are very powerful in the 
field of finance, and have therefore the means to make propa- 
ganda for their cause. Secondly, all right-thinking men must 
abhor the glaring injustice that is being done to people because 
of racial differences. People who under the German laws had 
settled there, many of them for generations, and had by thrift 
and skill acquired what they now possess, are despoiled and driven 
out of the country. 

It does not seem possible that such things could happen in a 
civilized country. The human race is far from becoming one in 
heart and soul as it should for the very reason that it has but one 
common Father, the one Jesus taught us to adore and worship. 
It is a strange illusion that some men think themselves to belong 
to a super-race and then descend to the barbarism that is mani- 
fested in the treatment of the Jews in Germany. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, has more than once in his public pro- 
nouncements deplored the racial hatred, because he understands 
better than anyone else what God teaches and what He wants us 
to do. There is but one human race, and all the varieties of 
human beings belong to the one great family of mankind whose 
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Creator and Father wants to assemble them all around Him in 
His magnificent home. Jesus said: ‘In My Father’s house there 
are many mansions. If not, I would have told you: because I 
go to prepare a place for you”’ (John, xiv. 2). If one claims to be 
of a different race from mankind, he must belong to the brute 
race, and then the brutal actions against Jews, Catholics, and 
Protestants would find an explanation. There is something in 
the Holy Bible to the effect that men fall below the level of the 
brute through the abuse of God’s gifts. Read St. Jude’s Epistle, 
v. 10. 

It is well for the rest of mankind to protest against the viola- 
tion of the inherent rights of human beings. Immediately those 
struck by the protest say that this is an internal affair of their 
own country in which no outsiders have a right to meddle. We 
know that they would not speak thus, if the thing were turned 
around, if they were the sufferers. All mankind must neces- 
sarily be interested in the preservation of the inherent and in- 
alienable rights of human nature, and all have a right to pro- 
test against those who by armed force invade the most sacred 
charter of the rights of mankind. For that very reason we 
Catholics had expected that the rest of mankind would have had 
some concern in the persecution of Catholics in Spain, Mexico, 
and wherever the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of one’s conscience was denied. Read the Constitution of 
the United States of the inherent human rights. We did not 
hesitate in the struggle for those rights to appeal for help to other 
nations, and we should not hesitate now to help others in the de- 
fense of those same rights. 


‘‘Glory Be to the Father’’ between Decades of the Rosary 


Question: We got talking about the Rosary and what is required 
for the gaining of the indulgences, and one of the priests thought he 
had read somewhere that the ‘‘Glory be to the Father’’ between decades 
was not properly part of the Rosary, and its omission would not in any 
way interfere with the gaining of the indulgences. Is there any regu- 
lation about it? 


DIRECTOR OF THE SODALITY. 


Answer: Fanfani, O.P., in his excellent small book ‘De Ro- 
sario B.M. Virginis’”’ (Marietti, Turin-Rome, 1930), draws atten- 
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tion to the fact that in the official definition or description of the 
Rosary in the Roman Breviary on the day of the Most Holy 
Rosary, no mention is made of the “Glory be to the Father,” 
but only of the fifteen decades of one Our Father and ten Hail 
Marys each and the meditation on the respective mysteries. 
Pious custom introduced the Glory be to the Father, etc., and it is 
not considered part of the Rosary. In fact, the same author, in 
a footnote on page 3, says that it is known that Pope Pius IX, 
of blessed memory, when saying the Rosary for the dead used to 
say “Eternal rest grant unto them, etc.,” in place of the Glory be 
to the Father. It may be noted here that persons who prefer 
to mention the mystery after ‘‘Jesus” in each Hail Mary may do 
so without infringing on the rule that indulgenced prayers should 
not be changed or interpolated, for there is a declaration of the 
Sacred Penitentiary to that effect, January 22, 1921 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XIII, 163). 


Italian Pronunciation of Latin in the Liturgy 


Question: It is a well-known fact that the Latin is pronounced dif- 
ferently in the various countries. In speaking of this matter with 
some priests, one or another was of the opinion that the Church had 
ordered the Italian pronunciation of Latin everywhere in the sacred 
liturgy. Is there any such rule? 


SACERDOS. 

Answer: With the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X, of blessed 
memory, on Gregorian Chant, November 22, 1903 (on the restora- 
tion of sacred music, published in the Acta S. Sedis, XXXVI, 329), 
some dioceses and various Religious Orders in France had adopted 
the Italian pronunciation of Latin. The Archbishop of Bourges 
was of the opinion that the Roman pronunciation of the Latin 
was necessary to restore the ecclesiastical melodies of the liturgy 
to their best expression. He solicited Pope Pius X for an ap- 
proval of his idea. The Holy Father did answer him, and con- 
curred with the archbishop’s idea, and encouraged him and other 
bishops of France to make this practice universal throughout that 
country. That is all the letter contains (Letter of His Holiness, 
July 10, 1912; Acta Ap. Sedis, IV, 577). There has been no 
general precept issued making the Italian pronunciation obliga- 
tory. There is a Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI on the Latin 
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language, October 20, 1924 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 417). It deals 
with the erection of a special school of Latin at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University at Rome. It does not refer to the ques- 
tion of pronunciation. In two other documents the same Holy 
Father urges the study of the Latin language. The first Apostolic 
Letter is addressed to Cardinal Bisleti, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Universities and Seminaries, August 1, 1922 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 449), in which he says that the major sub- 
jects, philosophy and theology, are of course to be taught in 
Latin. Wherefore, it will be necessary to instruct thoroughly 
the clerical students in the preparatory seminary so that Latin 
may become easy to them. Nothing is said about the pronuncia- 
tion. The other Apostolic Letter is addressed to the heads of 
Religious organizations, March 19, 1924 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 
133), and here also the study of Latin in the preparatory school 
is stressed, but nothing is said about the pronunciation. 


Concerning Ceremonies at the Recitation of the Divine Office 
in Choir 


Question: In reciting Matins, should the choir stand if the ninth 
lesson is recited by the president or the Superior? Please include any 
special rule which may pertain to the Office of the Dead. What posture 


should be observed during the Antiphon before and after the Magnificat? 
A READER. 


Answer: There are very few rubrical regulations for the or- 
dinary recitation of the Divine Office in choir; most of the regu- 
lations are for the solemn performance of the canonical hours 
with chant and ceremonies (as, for instance, Vespers performed 
by the clergy), and the rules for the solemn service are given by 
the Cxremoniale Episcoporum. Apart from a few details which 
have been officially regulated, the rest of the ceremonies in the 
ardinary recitation of the Office in choir are supplied by the 
authors who specialize in liturgy and its ceremonies. At the 
recitation of the antiphons, Psalms and lessons of Matins, the 
choir may either stand or be seated. Some Religious Orders may 
have their own customs. Thus, the Czremoniale of the Order 
of Friars Minor, n. 34, says that according to an ancient custom 
of the Order the choir stands at the recitation of the whole Office 
with the exception of the lessons and their responses in Matins 
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and at the Martyrology, but in a footnote it is pointed out that 
no rubric prescribes to say the whole Office standing. All ru- 
bricists say that the choir stands when the Gospel is read (one or 
two as the case may be), and sits down at the “et reliqua,’’ for 
the reading of the homily. There is no general rule that if the 
Superior takes the place of the hebdomadarian and reads the 
Gospel and the lessons of the third nocturn, the whole choir has 
to stand; they stand only during the reading of the Gospel. As 
to standing or sitting at the antiphon of the Magnificat, the rule 
is that in the solemn chanted Office the celebrant and choir may 
be seated; at the ordinary recitation all remain standing. The 
Magnificat itself, the Te Deum, Benedictus, and hymns of the 
Office are, of course, recited while all are standing. 

In the Office of the Dead whether chanted or merely recited, 
the choir is seated from the beginning of the first Psalm at Ves- 
pers or Matins, and remains seated until just before the anti- 
phon of the Magnificat (or the Benedictus at Lauds), and during 
the nocturns the choir is seated until the versicle before the Pater 
Noster, and having recited that prayer with a profound inclina- 
tion, they sit down. For more details see Wapelhorst, ‘““Com- 
pendium Sacre Liturgie,’’ nn. 361-362, and Augustine, “Litur- 
gical Law,” pp. 170-172. 


Concerning the Thirteen Hours’ Adoration 


Question: Is it ever allowed to sing a Solemn Votive Mass in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament on the occasion of the Thirteen Hours’ Adora- 
tion? Some make it a practice of always doing so except on feasts of 
the first and second class, referring to Wapelhorst (1939 edition, page 
307) as their authority. On the other hand, there is the view that the 
Thirteen Hours’ Adoration has no special privileges of any kind, neither 
as regards indulgences nor as regards the Mass. These latter say that 
one simply makes the prescribed commemoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in the Mass of the day, excluding days on which one may take an 


ordinary Votive Mass. And how about custom or special indult? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Thirteen Hours’ Adoration may take place, with 
the permission of the bishop, on Thursday of Sexagesima week 
in place of the three days’ adoration which was to be conducted 
in the days from Septuagesima Sunday to Ash Wednesday. 
Its purpose was to draw the people away from the worldly cele- 
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brations before Lent in which often much sin and excess pre- 
vailed, and to atone for such excesses. On the three days’ 
adoration there is the Encyclical of Pope Benedict XIV to the 
hierarchy of the Papal State, January 1, 1748 (Gasparri,‘‘ Fon- 
tes,’’ II, n.383), in which the Supreme Pontiff deplores the ex- 
cesses committed in the secular celebrations before Lent, and 
desires that the three days’ adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
be held in atonement for sins committed. It may be conducted 
after Septuagesima Sunday up to Ash Wednesday, either once 
or three times (7.e., in each of those three weeks). There is not 
much to be learned from the authors on the sacred liturgy which 
we have been able to consult about the Thirteen Hours’ Adora- 
tion, nor about the three days’ adoration in the few weeks before 
Ash Wednesday. 

The new official collection of prayers and pious works indul- 
genced by the Church has the following exercises in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament: the Holy Hour, the Forty Hours’ Adora- 
tion, three days’ adoration within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
or, at the discretion of the Ordinary, at any other time of the 
year, and the Eucharistic Day. There are also a few other exer- 
cises in connection with Corpus Christi and at other times which 
are indulgenced. 

The Eucharistic Day (7.e., exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
from morning to evening) is more general than the Thirteen 
Hours’ Adoration, which was confined to the weeks between 
Septuagesima Sunday and Ash Wednesday. With the per- 
mission of the Ordinary the one-day adoration may take place 
any time of the year, once or several times in the same church 
(Sacred Penitentiary, April 10, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 243). 
According to the new official collection of indulgences (‘‘Preces 
et Pia Opera Indulgentiis Ditata,’’ Polyglott Vatican Press, 1938), 
an indulgence of fifteen years is granted for each visit at which 
one recites five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory, and one for 
the intention of the Holy Father; a plenary indulgence for such 
visit together with reception of the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist. No special concession for Votive Masses 
of the Blessed Sacrament is given for these forms of adora- 
tion. 
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Concerning Some Rubrics of the Missal 


Question: (1) In a Requiem Mass for two deceased persons (e.g., 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown), what prayer should be said—no. 16 pro pluribus 
defunctis, or no. 9? Neither seems to be appropriate, for no. 16 is for 
more than two, and no. 9 is in the singular and one would have to 
change it to the plural; and the priest is not supposed to change the 
wording of the orations. 

(2) In a High Mass or Missa cantata with only one priest, is it per- 
mitted to chant the Epistle as has been the custom for years; if read 
in a low tone, is the choir permitted to sing the Gradual during the 


recitation of the Epistle? 
SACERDOS, 

Answer: The new editions of the Roman Missal make it clear 
that oration no. 9 is to be used, for after the oration ‘‘pro uno 
Defuncto” there is the rubric that, if the prayer is said for sev- 
eral, the same prayer modified to fit two deceased persons is to be 
said. If both are men or one man and one woman, the modified 
form of oration no. 9 is to be used; if both are women, the modi- 
fied form of oration no. 10, “pro una Defuncta,”’ is to be used. 

As to the reading or chanting of the Epistle in a Missa can- 
tata (ordinary High Mass as distinguished from the Solemn High), 
the liturgists disagree; some say he reads it aloud, others say he 
chants it. In the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
April 23, 1875 (Decreta Authentica, n. 3350), it is stated that when 
no cleric (i.e., one having received at least the tonsure) is 
present to chant the Epistle, it suffices that it be read by the 
priest without chant. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LLB. 














Roman Documents 


Letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on the Golden Jubilee of 
the Catholic University of America at Washington, D. C. 


The Holy Father writes to the three Cardinals and the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States congratulating them on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the Catholic University at 
Washington, D.C. The Supreme Pontiff calls the University an 
eminent domicile of learning. He says that in the fifty years of 
its existence it has done a great amount of good and has made 
mighty progress, notwithstanding the difficulties that confronted 
it in the beginning and the financial handicaps. 

Great as are its achievements in the past for the welfare of the 
Church in the United States, still greater work lies ahead of it 
especially in these days when nearly the whole world is so upset 
and suffering from disturbances, controversies, errors, and hereto- 
fore unheard-of novelties. The fight against the Cross of Christ 
by private individuals as well as by whole nations threatens to 
become universal. The Holy Father has firm confidence in the 
ability of the Catholic University to guard and spread the Catho- 
lic Faith and to expose and refute the pernicious errors. In that 
University, the Holy Father says, the very grave questions agi- 
tated in our times shall be safely and learnedly discussed and prac- 
tical solutions be found based on the principles of justice and 
charity. The questions of a social and economic nature cannot be 
treated apart from the principles of philosophy and religion, be- 
cause they are intimately connected with man’s origin, nature, and 
purpose. The very nature of man cannot be understood when 
the knowledge of God is put aside, because man is made to the 
image and likeness of God. Man’s precious inheritage of both 
natural and supernatural gifts and his social standing given him 
by Almighty God are denied him by the enemies of God and His 
Christ. The Holy Father expects that the Catholic University 
will do great things in the Christian social field. He wishes the 
Catholic Hierarchy to instruct the people on the necessity of the 
national Christian education carried on by the University in order 
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that the people may all the more readily support this work and 
furnish the University with the necessary means to carry on the 
work successfully (September 21, 1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 


340). 


Radio Broadcast by the Holy Father to the Eucharistic 
Congress at New Orleans 

The Holy Father addressed the Eighth National Eucharistie 
Congress at New Orleans by radio. He was highly pleased at the 
immense gathering of Catholics which assembled to give public 
expression of their devotion to Christ and their gratitude for His 
abiding presence among men. Just at this time when a concerted 
movement in the world tries to oust God and the Redeemer from 
the hearts and minds of men, the public declaration of loyalty to 
Christ is becoming more and more pronounced. Wherefore, the 
Holy Father remarks, there is hope that such ardent devotion to 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, the very fountain and center of 
Christian life, will move Almighty God to renew in the world the 
spirit of Christ. He begs God to grant that the United States, 
blessed with the abundance of the goods of this world and with 
power, may be leaders in Catholic and Christian holiness of life 
(October 18, 1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 343). 


Pontifical Appointments 


His Excellency, Most Rev. William Godfrey, has been made 
Titular Archbishop of Cio and Apostolic Delegate to Great 
Britain. 

Their Excellencies, Most Rev. Michael Joseph O’Brien, Arch- 
bishop of Kingston, Edward Mulhern, Bishop of Dromore, and 
Audomar Plante, Auxiliary Bishop of Quebec, have been made 
Assistants to the Pontifical Throne. 

Right Rev. John A. Wall, of the Mission Society of Mill-Hill, 
has been made Prefect Apostolic of Kodok; Right Rev. William 
F. O’Shea, of the Foreign Mission Society of Maryknoll, has been 
made Prefect Apostolic of Peng-Yang. 

The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Right Rev. Msgri. Henry Hyvernat (Archdiocese of Baltimore) 
and Edgar Larochelle (Archdiocese of Quebec). 
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The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Thomas Travers and Denis L. 
Manahan (Diocese of Fort Wayne); Francis Hyland (Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia); Alexander Vachon (Archdiocese of Quebec); 
William Peter Breen, A. Renaud, I. A. French (Diocese of Pem- 
broke). 

The following have been made Private Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Joseph McShea (Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia); Walter A. Roddy, Cletus A. Miller, Charles C. 
Kuenle (Archdiocese of Cincinnati); Alan J. Babcock (Arch- 
diocese of Detroit); Paul Bernier (Archdiocese of Quebec). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 























Homiletic Part 
Catechetical Instructions for the Month of March 


The Sacrament of Confirmation 
(Continued) 


By LAWRENCE LESLIE McREavy, J.C.D., M.A. 
Second Sunday in Lent 


The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit 


‘For God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto sanctification, in 
Christ Jesus Our Lord’’ (Epistle, I Thess., iv. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The work of our sanctification is a work of all three Divine Persons. 
The Son incorporates us in His Mystical Body, making us one 
with Himself. The Father adopts us in consequence into the 
Divine Family. The Holy Spirit is the life-giving soul which 
makes this Body a living reality. Hence the importance of Con- 
jirmation, in which we receive the fullness of the Spirit. Neglect 
due to failure to grasp vital importance of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(2) It was not always so. The mission of the Spirit was a constant 
theme of the prophets. Our Lord preached it as the culmination 
and continuation of His work. The Apostles, after Pentecost, 
bore constant witness to its vital importance. 

(3) To be full-grown Christians, worthy of our Confirmation, we must be 
vividly conscious of the indwelling of the Spirit, its meaning, its 
effects, and must plan our lives accordingly. Christianity is not 
a mere system of life: it is God living in us. We are debtors, 
therefore, not to the flesh but to the Spirit. It gives us sonship of 
God and a title to our inheritance. We have that for which we 
hope. Respect due to ‘‘temples of the Holy Ghost.” 


It is a theological truth that all God’s external actions are common to 
all three Persons of the Most Blessed Trinity. God the Father and God 
the Holy Ghost must, therefore, be said to share equally with God the 
Son in the work of our redemption and sanctification. It was and is ef- 
fected, of course, through the Incarnation of God the Son: that is why 
we reserve the name of Redeemer to Christ Our Lord. But the power 
that wrought the Incarnation is the one single omnipotence of the triune 
God. It is, therefore, God, the one God in three Persons, who in the 
words of to-day’s Epistle ‘‘has called us unto sanctification in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord.” To fail to realize this, to fail to assign to each of the 
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Divine Persons His common and His special part, would be to fall con- 
siderably short in our appreciation of this tremendous mystery. 

The special mission of God the Son is a matter of faith and history. 
He and He alone ‘‘was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we saw His 
glory, the glory, as it were, of the only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth” (John, i.14). The Son, therefore, we know, has sancti- 
fied us by wedding Himself to our human nature. He has engrafted us as 
branches in Himself, the Vine, united us as members in His Mystical 
Body, and so, by communicating to us a share in His own fullness of 
grace, has made us “‘partakers of the divine nature” (II Peter, i. 4). It 
is here that we can discern the special part of God the Father; for the 
effect of our identification with Christ is that the Father sees us no longer 
as sinful creatures, infinitely removed from His august holiness by our 
sinful nature. He sees us only as members of the Body of His only- 
begotten Son, as one body with Him; and embracing us in the paternal 
love which He bears His Son, adopts us into the Divine Family as sons 
and heirs, ‘‘heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ’ (Rom.,viii. 17). 


Holy Spirit the Soul of the Mystical Body 

But if our incorporation in Christ and consequent sonship of God are 
to be real, and not mere figures of speech, the Mystical Body of Christ 
must be a real body, not of course in the material and fleshly sense, but 
none the less really and truly alive. In other words, it must have a soul, 
a vital principle, to give it energy and driving power, and to enable it to 
grow. That soul is the Holy Spirit. ‘The Holy Spirit,” says St. 
Augustine, “‘is to Christ’s Body, the Church, what the soul is to the 
human body” (Serm. cclxvii, 3). 

In order, therefore, to become living members of the Body of Christ— 
and remember, in no other way can we become adopted sons of His 
Father and heirs to His inheritance—we must be animated and vivified 
by the Holy Spirit, its vital principle. That is why Baptism is so in- 
dispensable to salvation, and Confirmation so powerful an aid; because 
in Baptism we are ‘“‘born again of water and the Holy Ghost,” and in 
Confirmation this new Christ-life is re-invigorated, intensified and 
brought to its due maturity by a fresh and fuller infusion of the Holy 
Ghost. If, then, like so many modern Christians, we tend to under- 
estimate the value of Confirmation, it can only be because we have 
failed to appreciate the vital importance—the literally vital importance— 
of the Holy Ghost in the great work of our redemption and sanctification. 
And not until we become as fully aware of God the Holy Ghost as we are 
of God the Father and God the Son, will Confirmation take its proper 
place in our lives. 


The Prophets Foretold the Mission of the Spirit 


The tremendous part played by the Holy Spirit in the birth and 
growth of Christ’s Body, the Church, is widely ignored to-day, partly 
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because it is mysterious, and perhaps partly because it is no longer 
news, and our appetite to-day is not for truth but only for news. It was 
not alwaysso. Centuries before the coming of Christ, the “mission” of 
the Holy Ghost was a constantly recurring theme of the prophets, above 
all, of Isaias, greatest of the Messianic prophets. Christ, he says, “shall 
come as a violent stream, which the Spirit of the Lord driveth on’’ 
(lix. 19). He sees the coming of the Holy Ghost as the one ray of light 
and hope in a world of thorns and briers, where all shall be darkness 
and desolation, ‘‘until,’”’ as he says, “the Spirit be poured upon us from 
on high.” Then, and then only, ‘‘the desert shall be as a charmel, and 
the charmel shall be counted for a forest, and judgment shall dwell in 
the wilderness, and justice shall sit in charmel. And the work of justice 
shall be peace, and the service of justice quietness, and security for ever’ 
(xxxii. 14-17). The work of our redemption and sanctification is fore- 
seen, therefore, as consisting essentially in a vast outpouring of the Spirit 
of God upon all mankind. ‘‘It shall come to pass after this,” we read in 
Joel, “that I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh .... Upon My serv- 
ants and handmaids in those days I will pour forth My Spirit” (ii. 28-29). 


Christ Stressed It as Culmination of His Work 


In the same way, Our Lord always visualized the coming of the Holy 
Ghost as the crown and culmination of His work. If He Himself had 
been the initiator of the new order of things, the Holy Spirit was to be its 
continuator. ‘‘When He, the Spirit of truth is come,” said Our Lord to 
His Apostles at the Last Supper, “‘He will teach you all truth.... He 
shall glorify Me, because He shall receive of Mine, and shall show it to 
you” (John, xvi. 13-14). Not till He Himself, as Redeemer, had cleared 
the foundations of the New Order, could the Holy Spirit, as Sanctifier, 
build upon them. So St. John, recording one of Our Lord’s earlier 
promises “‘of the Spirit which they should receive who believed in Him,”’ 
adds inexplanation: “for as yet the Spirit was not given, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified” (vii. 39). Therefore, as Our Lord told them, “‘it 
is expedient for you that I go: for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come 
to you, but if I go, I will send Him to you”’ (John, xvi. 7). 

Our incarnate Emmanuel, our ‘‘God-with-us’’ in the flesh, could not 
remain here beyond the natural term of fleshly life; but He was to be 
followed by a mystical Emmanuel who would take His place as our advo- 
cate, our intermediary, our link with God the Father, and who could 
never either die or leave us. ‘‘I will ask the Father,” He promised them, 
“and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you 
forever, the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive, because it 
seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him: but you shall know Him, because 
He shall abide with you, and shall be in you’’ (John, xiv. 16-17). It was 
foreordained that Our Lord should depart from us in His body of flesh: 
“I came forth from the Father, and am come into the world: again I 
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leave the world, and I go to the Father” (John, xvi. 28). But He would 
not leave us orphans, for He was to remain with us in that Mystical 
Body, of which the Holy Spirit would be the permanent life-giving soul. 


The Apostles Bore Constant Witness to It 


The Apostles were slow to appreciate the full import of Our Lord’s con- 
soling doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, almost as slow as we 
are to-day to grasp this great truth. But “when the days of Pentecost 
were accomplished . . . and suddenly there came a sound from heaven, 
as of a mighty wind coming, and it filled the whole house where they were 
sitting, and there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire, and 
it sat upon everyone of them, and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost”’ (Acts, ii. 1-4), then at last their eyes were opened to the full 
mystery of their redemption, and they became as vividly conscious of 
the indwelling of God the Holy Ghost, as they had been for three years 
of the God who was made flesh and dwelt among them. From then on- 
wards, as we see in the Acts and Epistles of the New Testament, they 
never ceased to bear witness to the gift of the Spirit and to His life-giving 
activity in the infant Church. It was the theme of St. Peter’s first ser- 
mon (Acts, ii. 14-40). When he stepped out from the Upper Room and 
faced the multitude, the text he took was the prophecy of Joel: ‘And 
it shall come to pass, in the last days (saith the Lord), I will pour out 
My Spirit upon all flesh.” 

Moreover, it changed their whole attitude to their mission. Hitherto, 
they had apparently regarded themselves as sent merely to tell men of 
what Christ had done. They realized now that their mission was in- 
finitely more noble than any mere ministry of the word, that it was their 
privilege, as members of the living Christ, to act as channels of that di- 
vine life which the Father and Son would henceforth communicate to 
redeemed mankind through the Holy Ghost. ‘For our gospel,’’ wrote 
St. Paul to the Thessalonians, ‘“‘hath not been unto you in word only, but 
in power also and in the Holy Ghost, and in much fullness, as you know 
what manner of men we have been among you for yoursakes. And you 
became followers of us and of the Lord, receiving the word in much 
tribulation, with joy of the Holy Ghost” (I Thess., i. 5-6). 


Christianity Is God Living in Us 


It follows, therefore, that if you are to be Christians in reality as well 
as in name, if you are to be adult, virile members of the Body of Christ 
worthy of your Confirmation, you must not only be permanently con- 
scious of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, but must plan your lives ac- 
cordingly. Read and meditate constantly on the eighth chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and you will begin to understand, as you 
have never understood before, something at least of the full meaning of 
Christianity. Christianity is not a mere system, a mere code or form of 
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human life, like Buddhism or Mohammedanism: it is a form of divine 
life, it is God living in us. Since Christ came on earth, we have been 
given our choice between either of two lives—the one fleshly and the 
other spiritual, the one ending in eternal death and the other blossoming 
into eternal life. But it is not enough to choose the life of the Spirit: 
you must live the life of the Spirit. In Christ you live, move and have 
your being. The Spirit must not merely color every thought, word and 
deed of your daily round: it must be the motive and vital principle be- 
hind your every thought, word and deed. ‘‘For,’’ as St. Paul says, “‘they 
that are according to the flesh, mind the things that are of the flesh; 
but they that are according to the Spirit, mind the things that are of the 
Spirit. For the wisdom of the flesh is death: but the wisdom of the 
Spirit is life and peace. Because the wisdom of the flesh is an enemy to 
God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither can it be. And 
they who are in the flesh cannot please God” (Rom., viii. 5-8). 


Debtors to the Spirit 


You made your choice in Baptism and renewed it in Confirmation, 
when you cut adrift from your dead past of sin. In the words of St. 
Paul, ‘‘you are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you.... And if Christ be in you, the body indeed is 
dead because of sin, but the Spirit liveth because of justification” (Rom., 
viii. 9-10). When you accepted the Sacrament of Confirmation, you 
not only did homage to the Holy Spirit as your liege lord, but you in- 
debted yourself to His service by accepting His seven gifts for your equip- 
ment. You not only forswore your former allegiance to the flesh, but 
pledged yourself by a solemn military oath to fight it to the death. 
“Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live according 
to the flesh. For if you live according to the flesh, you shall die. But 
if by the Spirit you mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live’”’ (Rom., 
viii. 12-13). 

Indeed, loyal allegiance to the Holy Spirit in a lifelong warfare against 
the deeds of the flesh is the only key to eternal life. Your only title to 
inherit the kingdom of God is your sonship of God, and to be adopted into 
the divine family you must be made one with God’s Son by the unitive 
bond of the Holy Spirit. ‘For whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. For you have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again in fear: but you have received the Spirit of adoption of sons, 
whereby we cry: ‘Abba, Father.’ For the Spirit Himself giveth testi- 
mony to our spirit that we are the sons of God; and if sons, heirs also, 
heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs with Christ” (Rom., viii. 14-17). 

God will not so confirm you in grace as to destroy your freedom, but 
He has confirmed you in fortitude to hold fast to grace, and as long as 
you do, you not merely have a title to eternal life, but you actually have 
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that life; you have that for which you hope, and it needs only that the 
veils of the body be drawn aside for you to enjoy it to the full. ‘‘Like- 
wise, the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. For we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit asketh for us with unspeak- 
able groanings’”’ (Rom., viii. 26). 

Rouse yourselves, therefore, to a fuller appreciation of this tremendous 
consequence of your Baptism and Confirmation, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit within you. Some time ago, a Catholic in a French court of 
law preferred to swear upon his own body, because, as a “‘temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” it was, he said, more sacred than any inanimate object. 
If his gesture was odd, his plea was not without justification. As long 
as you remain true to the pledges of your Confirmation, your bodies are 
shrines of the Holy Spirit, as sacred in the eyes of God as any man-made 
chapel. Treat them, therefore, with the reverence they deserve; hate 
and fear mortal sin as the one thing that can drive out their Divine 
Guest, and above all avoid like the pest those fleshly sins which so glar- 
ingly profane and defile their solemn consecration. 


Third Sunday in Lent 
The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost 


“You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Walk, then, as 
children of the light; for the fruit of the light is in all goodness, and jus- 
tice and truth’’ (Epistle, Eph., v. 8, 9). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) We are children of light, of grace. But grace does not oust nature. 
Hence the need of infused virtues and gifts. Confirmation matures 
and enriches these gifts. They are spiritual instincts. Their 
relation to the virtues, our spiritual faculties. 

(2) The first and greatest is Wisdom, a gift beyond man’s reach, which 
only God can give. It corrects the bias of fallen nature and restores 
sense of values. Understanding enables us to penetrate to the inner 
truth, and comes only from experience of God. Counsel keeps 
conscience frem the extremes of scrupulosity and laxity, and guides 
the prudent adviser. Fortitude helps us through our dark days 
(but of this more in a later instruction). Knowledge enables us 
to know created things in thetr relation to God, 1.e., the whole truth, 
the purpose of life, evil, pain and failure. Piety or godliness de- 
velops single-minded devotion to God. It is the spirit of relation- 
ship, binding us to God and each other through Christ. Fear of 
the Lord, not servile but filial, is love’s security and the crown of 
true wisdom. 

(3) Howto use these gifts. Spiritual instincts, like natural, are atrophied 
by disuse. Can only move us if we are spiritually supple. Only 
mortification will break down our natural rigidity. Lent. We 
are pledged by Confirmation to take up cross datly. 
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When, at our Baptism, we were made members of the Church of God, 
not only were we cleansed from the darkness of original sin, but we were 
also, in Our Lord’s own words, ‘“‘born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost.” Originally children of the darkness, we were reborn as “‘children 
of the light.” In addition to the natural life which we had received at 
our natural birth, we were now admitted by the Holy Ghost to a new 
supernatural life, a mysterious sharing in God’s own life, which, if we 
are faithful, will one day enable us to see and enjoy Him face to face in 
heaven. 

But notice, this mysterious supernatural life, this indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, of which we spoke last week, is an addition to, not a substi- 
tute for, our natural life. Grace does not oust nature: it leaves unim- 
paired the natural faculties of our body and soul, our memory, under- 
standing and will, our senses and feelings, so that to all external ap- 
pearances we are the same as before our rebirth. Now, our natural 
faculties, of themselves, can only function naturally: to act as outlets of 
the divine life within us or do anything supernatural, they must first be 
raised to the supernatural plane. In order, therefore, to supernaturalize 
our faculties, to make us able and even eager to act supernaturally, not 
according to the flesh, but according to the spirit, God, who does nothing 
by halves, infused into us at our rebirth the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity, and the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance. But even that was not enough; and so, to satisfy the 
demands of His divine generosity, He endowed us, in addition, with 
those seven precious gifts which we know as the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
the gifts of wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, 
piety and the fear of the Lord. 


The Meaning of the Gifts 


These seven gifts are among the chief effects of Confirmation. It is true 
that they are already conferred, at least radically, in Baptism, because 
they are inseparable from the life of grace or indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, which begins in Baptism. But, like the natural faculties and 
gifts of the new-born child, they remain latent rather than active, until 
the baptized child of God reaches spiritual maturity in Confirmation. 
Not till then are they bestowed in all their fullness, and not till then are 
they capable of exercising their full effect on our spiritual lives. If, 
therefore, we are to understand the true meaning of Confirmation as a 
permanent asset in life, we must first learn the meaning of these gifts 
and how to use them. 

It is difficult to give a simple and yet accurate explanation of such 
mysterious workings of God in the soul; but, perhaps, we can fairly de- 
fine them by saying that they are perfections of our spiritual nature, or, 
if you like, infused tendencies, which make us respond readily to the instinct 
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of the Holy Spirit. They are comparable to those infused virtues which, 
as we have already explained, elevate our natural faculties to superna- 
tural activity, and yet, at the same time, they are clearly distinct from 
them. The infused virtues have each a special function: the theologi- 
cal virtues (faith, hope and charity) link our minds to God, the intellec- 
tual virtues (wisdom, knowledge and understanding) perfect our reason, 
and the moral virtues (prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance) per- 
fect our appetites by bringing them under the control of reason. The 
function of the gifts, on the contrary, is general: their effect is to dis- 
pose all the powers of the soul to submit to the control of the Holy Spirit 
of God (St. Thomas, I-II, Q. Ixviii, art. 8). 


Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel 


The first and greatest of the gifts is the spirit of wisdom. Whole 
books of the Old Testament are devoted to singing its praises. Born 
eternally of God, it presided over all His creation. ‘The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of His ways,” it is made to say, ‘‘before He made 
anything from the beginning” (Prov., viii. 22). Moreover, it is a gift 
of God in a very special sense, in that it cannot be acquired by purely 
human effort. Many of the world’s most learned men have been among 
its greatest fools, “‘because that, when they knew God, they have not 
glorified Him as God, or given thanks: but became vain in their 
thoughts, and their foolish heart was darkened. For professing them- 
selves to be wise they became fools” (Rom., i. 21-22). Pundits like 
Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, and the philosophers of atheistic communism have 
even deluded themselves into denying God’s existence, and the verdict 
of Holy Scripture was: ‘The fool said in his heart: there is no God’”’ 
(Ps. lii. 1). 

In cutting adrift from God, therefore, we necessarily throw ourselves 
into a sea of folly. ‘‘Where is wisdom to be found,” asks Job, ‘‘and 
where is the place of understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
thereof, neither is it found in the land of them that live in delights. The 
depth saith: It is not in me: and the sea saith: It is not with me. 
The finest gold shall not purchase it, neither shall silver be weighed in 
exchange for it.... Whence then cometh wisdom? And where is the 
place of understanding? ... God understandeth the way of it, and He 
knoweth the place thereof.... And He said to man: Behold the fear 
of the Lord, that is wisdom: and to depart from evil is understanding” 
(xxviii. 12-28). 

God has given us this wisdom in Confirmation, and if we continue 
always to hold Him in loving awe and reverence, He will enable it to pro- 
duce its full fruits. It will restore that balance of our faculties, physical 
and spiritual, which was disturbed by the fall of our First Parents. The 
fall threw our nature out of joint; it strained our spiritual sinews, so 
that they no longer respond readily and easily to the bidding of the will. 
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It made us spiritually myopic and distorted our vision, so that we see 
crookedly or not at all. The gift of wisdom corrects this unfortunate 
bias of our sinful nature. It gives us a sense of values, enabling us to 
see things in their true light and to estimate them at their true worth, 
so that we are no longer tempted to prefer our way to God’s way, or our 
pleasure to His, to our eternal loss in both cases. 

Wisdom is the mother of all the gifts, and understanding is her first- 
born child. By correcting our vision, it enables us to penetrate to the 
inner truth, to see things, not as they appear on the surface, but as they 
are in their innermost reality—in other words, to understand. Mere 
knowledge is not enough. A man may know the whole Catechism with- 
out understanding its deeper meaning. A theologian may study the 
Bible from cover to cover and read all the writings of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church, and yet fail to see where it all leads; because, 
although he can acquire knowledge by his natural reason, only the 
Holy Spirit can give him spiritual understanding. That is why a poor 
peasant woman can and often does learn more from her Our Father and 
Hail Mary than the most learned thinker from all his library of books; 
because true understanding comes not from book knowledge about God, 
but from personal experience of God. The quickest way, therefore, to 
grow in understanding is to lead a full Christian life, to live as you 
pledged yourselves to live in Confirmation. 

The first fruit of understanding is counsel. A man gifted with a 
sense of values and a clear insight into the mysteries of God is a man of 
sure judgment upon whose advice you can safely rely. Counsel may 
take either of two forms. There is that inner counsel given to a man 
by the voice of his conscience, and there is that outward advice which 
men give to one another. In both you need the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
It is the only thing that can guide your conscience safely between the two 
extremes of scrupulosity and laxity to which it is drawn. It teaches 
you, in case of serious doubt, to seek the advice of someone wiser or more 
experienced than yourself. At the same time, it teaches the adviser to 
be prudent, to make sure that he understands the case and the person, 
and, like a wise doctor, to seek principally to restore the person’s own 
initiative and ability to judge for himself. 


Fortitude, Knowledge, Piety, Fear of the Lord 

But for all our wisdom, understanding and counsel, there are times 
when God, to test our mettle, allows everything to become once again 
dark and confusing. Unable to see our way clearly, disappointed with 
the past and apprehensive of the future, we grow disheartened at the 
dead weight of the cross and are tempted to give up the struggle. It is 
then that the Holy Ghost comes to our aid with the invigorating gift of 
fortitude, so that, like Moses and the children of Israel after their perilous 
crossing of the Red Sea, we cry: ‘‘The Lord is my strength and my 
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praise, and He is become salvation to me” (Exod., xv. 2). But fortitude 
is too characteristic of Confirmation to allow me to deal adequately with 
it in this brief review of the gifts; and so I leave it to a later instruction 
and pass on to the fourth gift, that of knowledge. 

Knowledge here means knowledge of the things of God, the only knowl- 
edge that is always worth while. And notice again, it is a gift of God, 
a gift that He withdraws from those who are unfaithful to grace, but 
which, if we are faithful, will enable us to know created things not merely 
in themselves, as the learned do, but in their relation to God, as the 
Saints do. The astronomer in his observatory and the scientist in his 
laboratory may discover some of the material truths that lie open to 
the human eye, but only God can enable us to know the whole truth, to 
see in every object, act and incident the fresh imprint of His creative 
finger. There are many things which are known to the confirmed 
Christian, which are hidden from the so-called intellectuals of this world. 
So we are told of Our Lord that “‘He rejoiced in the Holy Ghost and said: 
I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them to little ones’’ (Luke, x. 21). 

The meaning of life, the problem of evil, the purpose of suffering and 
worldly failure, all of which are insoluble enigmas to the worldly wise, are 
crystal clear to those to whom the Holy Spirit has granted the gift of 
knowledge. The child knows that there is only one meaning to life: 
to know, love and serve God in this world, so as to be happy with Him 
for ever in the next. Evil is no problem to those who know that ours is a 
fallen nature and that we are free to be its masters or its slaves. Pain 
and failure may be hard to human nature, but they are no mystery to 
those who realize that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, that life 
was meant to be a time of trial, and that every cross bravely borne will 
have its eternal reward. Neither the mockery of the world nor the so- 
called findings of human science can shake their faith in the promises of 
Christ. They do not merely feel: they know. ‘Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My word shall not pass away” (Mark, xiii. 31). 

The spirit of knowledge begets the spirit of piety; for piety or ‘‘godli- 
ness,’’ as the Douai version translates it (Is., xi. 2), is nothing else than 
single-minded devotion to that supreme truth which is God. It is es- 
sentially the spirit of relationship. Faith and knowledge open our eyes 
to that mysterious bond which unites us to one another in Christ, and to 
God our Father through Christ. Piety strengthens that bond and makes 
it bear its full fruit of love and devotion to God, to Christ, to His Church, 
and to one another. 

The gifts of the Holy Spirit begin with wisdom and end with the fear 
of the Lord; for the fear of the Lord is not only “the beginning of wisdom”’ 
and ‘“‘the root of wisdom,” but also ‘‘the fullness of wisdom”’ and “‘the 
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crown of wisdom, filling up peace and the fruit of salvation” (Ecclus., i. 
16, 25, 20, 22). It is not the servile fear of the bondman who has dis- 
obeyed his master, but the loving fear of the son who knows that it is 
in his power to outrage the best of fathers. ‘‘For you have not received 
the spirit of bondage again in fear: but you have received the spirit of 
adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father” (Rom., viii. 15). 
Far from impeding or diminishing our love of God, such fear can only 
serve to foster love. We fear Him because we love Him, because we 
cannot live without Him and yet have it in our power to lose Him. In 
Holy Scripture, the two gohandinhand. ‘They that fear the Lord,” we 
read, “‘will seek after the things that are pleasing to Him: and they that 
love Him shall be pleased with His law”’ (Ecclus., ii. 19). 


How to Make Them Effective 


These then are the gifts which the Holy Ghost bestows upon you at 
your Confirmation. But do you make full use of them? It is a grave 
mistake to think that they work automatically. Holy Scripture refers 
to them as the ‘‘spirit of wisdom,” “‘the spirit of understanding.” They 
are not acquired habits: they are infused spiritual instincts which, 
like natural instincts, can easily become atrophied or dulled through dis- 
use. Their purpose is to render us docile to the inspirations of the Holy 
Ghost, and they cannot have their full effect except in those who, by 
constant crushing of the lower instincts of their fallen nature, have made 
themselves supernaturally supple and responsive to the instincts of the 
Holy Spirit. Let us be honest with ourselves. There is only one thing 
that will break down our natural rigidity, only one thing that will bend 
our stubborn nature and make it responsive to the Holy Spirit, and that 
is mortification. Now is the time to begin, now, during this time of Lent. 
But Lenten penances alone are not enough. Remember always that as 
“children of the light,”’ as confirmed soldiers of Jesus Christ, you are 
pledged to take up your cross daily and follow Him. 


Fourth Sunday in Lent 


Remedies for the Modern Neglect of Confirmation 


“Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children of promise’’ (Epistle, 
Gal., iv. 28). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Weare heirs to the promises of Christ. One of them, Confirmation, 
a Sacrament of inestimable value, is commonly treated as a mere 
ceremonial incident. 

(2) In view of our readiness to forget our pledges, this neglect ts not sur- 
prising. Nor is it new. Trent had to stress the urgent need of 
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making Confirmation a living reality. An even greater need to- 
day. Then it was the unity of the Church that was threatened. 
To-day, religion itself is in jeopardy. We are at war with the 
godless. Why then this neglect of the soldier’s Sacrament? 

(3) Is it made sufficiently impressive? It was intimate and impressive 
enough in the early Church, when numbers were fewer. But to- 
day, with our inevitable mass Confirmations, its individual import 
tends to be crowded out. How obtain individual realization? Not 
by postponing to a maturer age. The Church forbids this. The 
child needs strengthening at the outset of its moral life. No, the 
remedy lies in keeping the significance of Confirmation perma- 
nently before the eyes of all, old and young. 

(4) How? (a) Solid preparation. Codperation of parents indispens- 
able. (b) Making the day a great occasion, like First Communion. 
(c) Individual and corporate renewal of Confirmation pledges, every 
time the Sacrament is renewed in the parish. Anniversaries. 


Abraham had twosons. The first, Ismael, he begot by a natural union 
with his bondwoman Agar. The second, Isaac, was miraculously born 
to him in answer to prayer and in fulfillment of a divine promise, when 
both he and his wife, Sarah, were already far advanced in years. These 
two sons, as St. Paul says, typify the two Testaments, the Old and the 
New, the children of Israel who were born in bondage, and the children 
of God who are “born again of water and the Holy Ghost.” As Ismael, 
child of the flesh, was cast out, so were the Jews who resisted the Spirit 
deprived of their inheritance. As Isaac, who was miraculously born by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, became the child of promise, so we who 
are born to God in Christ by the indwelling of His Spirit, have inherited 
the promises of Christ. 


Trent Warned against Neglect of Confirmation 


Now, one of these promises was the Sacrament of Confirmation, in 
which we receive the Holy Ghost, together with all His gifts, in order to 
make us adult and mature children of God and faithful soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. In previous instructions, I have tried to show you how insis- 
tently Our Lord stressed the importance of this infusion of the Holy 
Spirit. We have studied the meaning of His seven gifts and seen how, 
if we tame the stubborn flesh by mortification, they will make us re- 
sponsive, as by instinct, to His holy inspirations. We have learned to 
appreciate that Confirmation is as necessary to the life of the soul as 
growth and maturity are to the full life of the body, and that it carries 
with it the same adult powers and the same adult responsibilities. And 
yet the fact remains that the majority of us treat Confirmation as an 
act, a ceremonial incident, solemn enough at the time perhaps, but with 
little or no subsequent effect on our lives. We have a faint recollection 
of choosing a name, of kneeling before the bishop and being patted on 
the cheek, but otherwise the whole ceremony, along with its significance 
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and its consequences, has been relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
memories. 

Our forgetfulness is not altogether surprising. Confirmation, as far 
as we are actively concerned, is primarily the occasion of making a 
solemn promise, of pledging ourselves to a way of life that is anything 
but congenial to human nature; and, as we know from the record of 
pledges given at retreats, missions and admittance to confraternities, 
we have a convenient but regrettable habit of speedily forgetting such 
occasions. If, therefore, the importance of Confirmation tends to be 
disregarded to-day, the same thing, as you might guess, has happened 
before. For example, the Catechism of the Council of Trent, issued in 
the sixteenth century, begins its Chapter on Confirmation with these 
words: ‘If there was ever need for pastors to be diligent in explaining 
the Sacrament of Confirmation, it is certainly necessary to-day to throw 
as much light on it as possible, since there are many in the holy Church 
of God who neglect this Sacrament altogether, and very few who seek to 
derive from it the fruit of divine grace which they ought. On Whit- 
sunday, therefore, the principal day for confirming, and also on such 
other days as pastors shall find convenient, the faithful must be taught 
about the nature, power and dignity of this Sacrament, and made to 
understand that, far from neglecting it, they should receive it piously 
and religiously, lest, through their own fault and to their extreme detri- 
ment, this divine benefit should seem to have been conferred upon them 
in vain’ (Cat. Rom., II, iii, 1). 


Trent’s Warning Is Especially Applicable To-Day 


This warning, issued at a time when Christendom was being dis- 
rupted by Protestantism, when the seamless robe of Christ was being 
rent and diced for by tyrannous kings and governments, is equally neces- 
sary in these days of religious indifference and open apostasy. Then it 
was the unity of the Church that was threatened. To-day it is the very 
existence of religion that is being attacked. The Lutherans, Calvinists 
and Anglicans of the sixteenth century defended their tragic rebellion as 
a duty to God, and punished atheists almost as violently as they perse- 
cuted Catholics. But the battle-front has changed, and to-day in god- 
less Russia, in bandit Mexico, in church-burning Spain and in ruthless 
Germany, it is the very worship of God that is in jeopardy. If, there- 
fore, the evils of the Reformation awakened the Church to the urgent 
need of strengthening its defenses and restoring Confirmation, the Sacra- 
ment of strength, to its primitive importance in Christian life, the evils 
of modern public and private life make that need a thousand times more 
urgent to-day. The first sermon of the confirmed St. Peter converted 
3000 souls to Christ. In Hallein, a small town near Salzburg, according 
to a newspaper report, 300 people apostatized recently en masse, after an 
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harangue by Reich-Commissioner Biirckel. The battle has begun. 
We are not merely preparing for war: we are at war. 

Why then do we neglect the soldier’s Sacrament of Confirmation? 
It is bad enough that we should make so little use of the Sacraments in 
general, when, as we know, they are our first line of defense. But, surely, 
to neglect Confirmation is sheer madness: it is to throw away our arms, 
to spike our guns, to abandon our ammunition, and stand open and de- 
fenseless before an enemy who, whatever his faults, knows the art of 
warfare and makes full use of every weapon in his armoury. Why do 
we do it? 


Confirmation Less Intimate and Individual Than of Old 


One reason suggested is that we do not surround Confirmation with 
sufficient solemnity. Perhaps this is true. In the early Church, when 
men were vividly conscious of the mission of the Holy Ghost, the enlist- 
ment of new soldiers of Christ was apparently a much more impressive 
occasion. Normally it followed immediately after the ceremony of Bap- 
tism. While the Baptism was still in progress, the bishop proceeded to a 
special chapel, known as the consignatorium, where, in other words, the 
sign or seal was to be set on the ceremony of initiation. On leaving the 
baptistery, the newly-baptized Christian was anointed with chrism by 
a priest. Assisted by his godparents, he then resumed his outer gar- 
ments, or put on new white garments, and entered the consignatorium. 
There, the bishop solemnly imposed hands upon him, calling down upon 
him the fullness of the Holy Ghost. Then, taking the holy chrism, he 
signed him on the forehead with “the mark of charity,’’ or sign of the 
cross, and finally embraced him, saying: ‘The Lord be with thee.” 
To which the candidate replied: ‘And with thy spirit.”’ 

To-day largely owing to circumstances beyond our control (notably, 
for example, the great increase in the number of the faithful), Confirma- 
tion is a much less intimate and impressive ceremony. Most bishops 
can only do the round of their dioceses once in every five years. The 
result is that candidates are crowded into church by the hundred, and 
long queues are steadily disposed of at a speed which, however regret- 
table, can scarcely be avoided in the circumstances. But if mass Con- 
firmations are inevitable, that is no reason for treating a Sacrament of 
lifelong significance as a mere ceremonial incident, neither more nor less 
important than the bishop’s five-yearly visit. The press, in recent years, 
has reported more than one instance of a wedding en masse. To its 
political promoters, such an event was probably only another piece of 
ceremonial propaganda; but we can be quite sure that, to every couple 
concerned, it was an occasion as individual and significant as if marriage 
had been instituted for them alone. It should not be impossible to make 
our mass Confirmations equally significant to the individual. All that is 
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necessary is that every individual should be made to feel that Con- 
firmation, like marriage, is an irrevocable step, with a lifelong, indeed, 
an eternal effect. 


Not Postponement but Constant Emphasis Is the Remedy 


It may be suggested that the remedy lies in later Confirmation, that 
the child-mind is too irresponsible to grasp the gravity of the occasion, 
and that the Sacrament should, therefore, be postponed to a maturer 
age. But even in the early Church Confirmation was only delayed when 
Baptism was delayed, and the Church of to-day stands definitely against 
postponement. Spiritual maturity is reached many years in advance 
of physical maturity. The child becomes subject to temptation and in 
danger of sin as soon as he reaches the use of reason. From then onwards 
he is captain of his soul and master of his destiny, and, therefore, it is 
then that he most needs strengthening. Prevention is better than cure. 
It is a fatal policy to wait until the enemy has already made inroads be- 
fore erecting the necessary defenses. The remedy for indifference to 
Confirmation, therefore, does not lie in its postponement: that would 
be grasping at the shadow and missing the substance. No, the remedy 
lies in keeping Confirmation, its meaning, its effects and its consequent 
responsibilities constantly before the eyes of every Christian, young and 
old. 


Thorough Preparation 


How are we to do this? Well, there are many ways of impressing the 
solemnity and importance of Confirmation on the mind and memory of 
the recipient, some direct and some indirect. One thing, however, is 
absolutely indispensable, and that is solid preparation. That, you may 
say, is surely the job of the priest and the teacher. Substantially it is. 
But remember, the priest and the teacher have access to the child’s mind 
for a part only of the time of preparation, and not always the most direct 
access. A large part of the time is spent in the home, and it is the home 
influence that counts for most, because it is the parents who have the 
most direct access to the child’s impressionable mind and heart. 

Thorough preparation, therefore, requires that you parents should 
coéperate with the priest and the teacher in instilling into your child’s 
receptive mind a great reverence for the Sacrament he is about to re- 
ceive, and a vivid realization of all that it involves. He must be taught 
in simple language about the Holy Spirit who dwells in him as in a shrine, 
about the coming consecration of that shrine, and about its adornment 
with the seven precious gifts. Above all, he must be made to look for- 
ward to the day of his Confirmation as one of the great days of his life. 
He must be made to see in it the day of his enlistment as a full-fledged 
soldier of Jesus Christ, the day on which he ceases to be a spiritual child 
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and becomes a grown-up Christian like yourselves. It should not be 
difficult to drive these simple ideas well and truly home. Every child 
loves to play at soldiers, just as he loves to play at being grown-up. 
It is for you to introduce a note of reality into his play, to give him a sense 
of achievement, by changing him from a make-believe soldier with an 
imaginary foe into a crusader with a real foe. ‘Heart speaketh to 
heart.” If you yourselves are animated by the spirit of the crusader, 
if you are convinced to the very depth of your being of the truth of your 
teaching and its vital importance to the eternal welfare of your child, 
you will find that he is not slow to respond. 


Making the Reception of Confirmation a Great Occasion 


Then again, you can help considerably by surrounding the day, when 
it comes, with an air of festive solemnity. You rightly make a great 
occasion of your child’s First Communion: it 7s a great day, and it de- 
serves to be fittingly celebrated. And yet, from the practical, human 
point of view, it can hardly be said to need stressing to anything like the 
same extent as Confirmation. Holy Communion can be repeated again 
and again in a manner that should prevent the child from ever forgetting 
its importance; whereas Confirmation can only be received once, and 
unless it is made a great occasion, to be constantly recalled in after life, 
it is as likely as not to become a dead letter. You never fail to celebrate 
a coming-of-age, or an ordination to the priesthood: well, your child’s 
Confirmation is his spiritual coming-of-age, his ordination to the uni- 
versal priesthood of Christ. Make sure that it lives in his memory. 

But it is not enough to make Confirmation a happy memory. If it 
is to play its proper part in your lives, it must be to all of you an ever- 
present reality. And therefore, just as a priest keeps every anniversary 
of his promotion to the rank of officer in the army of Christ not merely as 
a day of rejoicing, but also as a day of reckoning, so should every anni- 
versary of your enlistment remind you of the debt you owe to your great 
Leader, and of how indifferently you have hitherto paid it. So too, 
every time the bishop comes to this parish to confirm, it should be an 
occasion of great personal significance, not merely to the candidates, but 
to every one of you. You are old soldiers witnessing the swearing-in of 
new recruits, new comrades. Their enlistment should remind you of 
your enlistment, their dedication of your dedication. The whole parish, 
individually and as a body, should make use of the opportunity to recall 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, to regret past infidelities, and to renew with 
even greater ardor the pledges, once solemnly given, of lifelong, faithful 
and militant service in the cause of Christ. 

The priest has a uniform to remind him of his eternal dedication to the 
service of God. You have no reminder other than the voice of con- 
science, no uniform other than the mantle, plain for all to see, of faithful 
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Catholic action. That is why you must use every opportunity to recall 
your dedication to mind. When you reach the stage that you can no 
more forget your Confirmation than a priest can forget his Ordination, 
then and then only will this great Sacrament be to you what Christ Our 
Lord meant it to be. , 


Passion Sunday 
Soldiers of Christ 


“They took up stones, therefore, to cast at Him’ (Gospel, John, viii. 59). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Passiontide commemorates Christ’s victorious assault on the citadel 
of evil. Yet the struggle goes on. The moral of to-day’s Gospel is 
the eternal antipathy of good and evil. 

(2) Man’s life ts a warfare, a fight to the death. No escape, because 
chief enemy is own self. The flesh lusteth against the spirit. No 
non-combatants: amanis with Christ or against Him. Noman 
can serve two masters. 

(3) You renounced Satan and chose Christ in Baptism, becoming a child 
of God. In Confirmation, you grew to spiritual manhood and 
became a soldier of Christ. It gave you a ‘‘character,” a badge of 
your enlistment. It clothed you in grace, as in a uniform, trained 
you to fight and equipped you. It gave you the virtue and gift of 
fortitude, i.e., the power and instinct of courage, so necessary in 
this the sternest of all battles, It gave you fear of the Lord as your 
safeguard. 

(4) Your enemies are the devil, the world and the flesh. You must fight 
them in soldierly fashion, according to plan, conquering the devil 
by open conflict, the world by detachment, the flesh by mortification. 

(5) You are at war, and must fightas an army. To achieve the ideal of 
a nation in arms, we must resort, like the dictators, to mass propa- 
ganda. You must share. Confirmation makes you not only 
soldiers, but shock troops, recruiting sergeants. 


To-day, we begin Passiontide, that tragic and yet glorious fortnight 
in which our God-made-man gave the lie to the world and its vain judg- 
ments by snatching victory from defeat and eternal life from the very 
jaws of death. We commemorate Our Lord’s sufferings: but we also 
commemorate the culmination of that lifelong struggle which Our Lord 
waged against the forces of evil. We see the Passion as His final assault 
on the citadel of Satan, in which He gave His life as the price of victory, 
and died that we might live. But if Christ’s victory was complete, in 
that it broke the age-long domination of Satan, and made the final issue 
sure for all who follow in the footsteps of the Victor, it would be a 
tragic mistake to regard it as the end of the struggle. The moral of 
the story told in to-day’s Gospel is precisely that there is an eternal an- 
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tipathy between good and evil, between God and Satan, between the 
Father of truth and the father of lies. “If I say the truth to you,” Our 
Lord asked His enemies, ‘“‘why do you not believe Me? He that is of 
God, heareth the words of God. Therefore (that is why) you hear them 
not, because you are not of God.’”’ For three years He had sought to 
convince them of the truth, and, as we have just seen, their only answer 
was to take up stones to cast at Him. 


Life Is a Fight to the Death with No Neutrals 


“The life of man upon earth,” said holy Job, “‘is a warfare’’ (vii. 1). 
It is a fight that knows neither truce nor armistice, a fight in which death 
means victory for those who die fighting for the Lord of life, but a fight 
to the death in any case. Christ Our Lord has ousted the powers of 
darkness from that stronghold which they seized at the fall of Adam; 
but if they no longer block the road that leads to His kingdom, they still 
beset it with their snares and ambushes, and they will go on doing so, 
every day and every hour, until He routs them eternally at His final 
coming. 

Moreover, there is no escaping the fight. The powers of evil are too 
close, too intimate, to be easily avoided. You cannot outflank an enemy 
when he rides with you. You cannot lightly shake him off, when he sur- 
rounds you and clings to you like a garment; and the enemy of our soul 
is nearer to us, closer to us, than any garment. It is ourselves: we are 
our own greatest enemies. There is in each of us, as St. Paul says, not 
one but two men: ‘“‘the old man, who is corrupted according to the de- 
sire of error,” and “the new man, who according to God is created in 
justice and holiness of truth” (Eph., iv. 22-24; cfr. Rom., vi. 6; Col., 
iii. 9). The “‘old man” in you is your fallen nature, that fleshly other self 
of which you can never quite rid youself, that ‘‘body of sin” which you 
know to be a slave of the devil, the world, and its own triple concu- 
piscence—the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. 
The ‘‘new man” in you is that new, spiritual being which was born in 
you at your Baptism by water and the Holy Ghost, and grew to maturity 
in you when you received the fullness of the Holy Ghost in Confirmation. 
Between these two there can be nothing but ceaseless struggle: ‘‘For the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, for these 
are contrary one to another” (Gal., v. 17). 

So too, in this warfare, there can be no non-combatants. ‘He that 
is not with Me, is against Me,” said Our Lord, ‘“‘and he that gathereth 
not with Me, scattereth” (Matt., xii. 30). You either fight the flesh to- 
gether with its allies, the devil and the world, or you become its slave. 
There is no half way. ‘‘No man can serve two masters. For either he 
will hate the one and love the other, or he will sustain the one and de- 
spise the other. You cannot serve God and mammon’”’ (Matt., vi. 24). 
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Everyone must take his choice—God or the devil, love or hate: there 
is no neutrality. 


You Have Chosen to Fight for Christ 


You have made your choice: you madeit in Baptism. The question 
was put to you: ‘‘Do you renounce Satan?” And you answered through 
your godparents: ‘‘I do renounce him.” ‘And all his works?” “I do re- 
nounce them.” “And all his pomps?’’ ‘I do renounce them.” You 
were then cleansed from sin and made a child of God, spiritually alive 
with the Holy Spirit of God. For some years this new spiritual life lay 
dormant in you, alive and yet passive rather than active, until the day 
when with the dawn of reason you became aware of your divine birth 
and dignity, and conscious of your great responsibilities. Then it was 
that, to match the bodily and mental change in you by a similar spiritual 
change, you received a new Sacrament. You were confirmed in the 
Holy Ghost, brought to spiritual maturity, and turned from a passive 
into an active member of the Body of Christ. You became not only a 
child of God, but also a soldier of Christ. You had already forsworn 
your allegiance to Satan in Baptism. Now, in Confirmation, you went 
a step further. You took the military oath to Christ as your sole Com- 
mander, you enlisted in His army, you took His uniform and equipment, 
and stood before the world with His badge stamped indelibly on your 
brow. 


Confirmation Enlists and Equips You 


That is the meaning of the character or mark which Confirmation, 
like Baptism and Holy Orders, leaves on the soul of the recipient. St 
Augustine compares it to the nofa or stamp which marked the Roman 
legionary and made it impossible for him ever to abandon his post with- 
out revealing himself to all as a deserter and traitor to his oath. Like 
the stamp on a coin, it bears testimony to your worth in the eyes of the 
God to whom you belong, consecrates you to His service, and can never 
be defaced without insult and treason to His Majesty. 

You are, therefore, soldiers of Christ irrevocably and to the hour of 
your death. But Confirmation not only enlists you in God’s army: it 
also equips you and arms you for the fray. By endowing you with a 
special increase of the habit of sanctifying grace, it clothes you in God’s 
uniform, and by an abundant infusion of actual graces it enables you 
to live in a manner worthy of Him whose livery you bear. It develops 
all the powers of your soul and trains them for their special work. It 
enriches you with all the gifts of the Holy Ghost, especially the soldier’s 
gifts of fortitude and fear of the Lord. In the words of St. Paul, you are 
“strengthened in the Lord, and in the might of His power’’ (Eph., vi. 10). 

Fortitude, the chief weapon with which Confirmation equips you, 
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means, above all, courage to confess your faith and fight valiantly 
against the enemies of your soul. Considered as a virtue, it is a divinely 
infused power that enables you to stand steadfast and true to your faith 
and its obligations, whatever the strength of the opposition. Considered 
as a gift of the Holy Ghost, it is that divine impulse, that generous in- 
stinct, that noble aspiration, which turns mere steadfastness into down- 
right heroism and makes you not only ready but eager to fight for Christ. 

Baptism and Confirmation have endowed you with both the virtue 
and the gift of fortitude, both the power and the instinct to be brave. 
And for a very good reason. It is not always easy to be true to your 
faith. You may not be subject to bloody persecution; although, if 
we are to judge by the happenings in Russia, Mexico, Spain and Ger- 
many, even that may come. But whether it comes or not, your faith 
will seldom be anything but a hindrance to you in everyday life. Nor 
is it easy to live up to the high standards of your calling. There are 
many things which others presume to do, which you may not do; there 
is many a way out of a difficulty, whether in business or in family life, 
which others do not scruple to take, but which you know to be mortal 
sin. It is not easy to be a Catholic, a soldier of Christ, everywhere and 
all the time. Indeed, it would be impossible, were it not for this power 
and instinct of fortitude with which we are divinely endowed. But re- 
member, they do not work automatically. A power can be atrophied 
by disuse, and an instinct stunted by neglect. They are spiritual weap- 
ons, and if they are to operate at all, they must be given constant 
exercise; that is to say, you must die to the flesh and begin to live en- 
tirely according to the spirit. 

To complete your equipment, you have received also the gift of the 
fear of the Lord, which enables you to serve your great Commander 
with loving awe, and to dread nothing so much as to incur His displeasure 
by cowardice or desertion. There is room in the world to-day for more 
of the old-fashioned fear of the Lord, for more God-fearing men and 
women. God is love, yes, but at the same time He is the all-holy, the al- 
mighty, and the all-just; and the infinite chasm between us and Him 
should alone suffice to inspire an unceasing awe. It is your safeguard, 
for, as Holy Scripture says, “‘the fear of the Lord driveth out sin” 
(Ecclus., i. 27). 


Your Enemies and How to Fight Them 


Such then is your equipment. What of your enemies? They are, as 
you know, three: the devil, the world, and the flesh. They are enemies 
in the strict sense of the word. Christ, your King, has declared eternal 
war against them, and you, as soldiers of Christ, are pledged by your 
Confirmation to fight them and, what is more, to fight them in soldierly 
fashion. It is not enough for you to avoid them, or to oppose them hap- 
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hazardly: you are under oath to pursue and attack them in a planned 
campaign. 

The devil, as the incarnation of evil, must be fought and conquered 
in open conflict, without truce, evasion, or compromise. Christianity 
allows of only one hate, one undying enmity; but it makes that an obli- 
gation. Just as you are bound to love all God’s children, so you are 
bound to hate the devil and the damned, and to loathe, detest, fight, 
and crush all that they stand for. The world, too, must be fought, but 
mainly by evasion, by detachment. You are in the world but not of it. 
You must, therefore, reject its standards of what is worthwhile in life, 
you must despise and ignore its misleading judgments, and by constant 
pursuit of the spirit of true wisdom you must rise superior to its poisonous 
and all-pervading atmosphere. The flesh, as your most insidious enemy, 
you must crush by constant mortification. Mortification means killing, 
putting to death. It is not easy, nothing like so easy as fighting the 
devil and the world, because it means killing your other self, going against 
the grain, dying in order that you may live. But if nothing is harder, 
nothing is more essential to the soldier of Christ. The ‘‘new man” can- 
not come fully to life until the ‘‘old man’’ is dead. You cannot be free 
to fight for Christ, until you have killed, amputated, and shaken off this 
dead weight of putrefaction, this ‘body of sin” that is always bearing 
you down. 


A Nation in Arms 


But wars are not won by individual effort alone. It is true that you 
cannot fight effectively until you have conquered yourself, but it is 
equally true that the forces of evil will not be checked until all soldiers 
of Christ are roused to a sense of their common danger and take the field 
together. We are one body in Christ, and we must fight His battles as 
one body. The idea of a Christendom in arms against evil is no chimera: 
it is the goal at which we must aim. If it has been possible in totali- 
tarian states to militarize the whole population from six to sixty, to 
equip mere children with toy guns and make them realize the integral 
part they play in the defense of the nation, it ought to be equally possible 
for us to fire our youth from their earliest years with the crusading 
spirit of the Church Militant, to make them vividly conscious of that 
badge of Christ the King which they bear on their brows, and to train 
them in the use of the armor of the Holy Spirit which they receive in 
Confirmation. 

To realize his ideal of a nation in arms, the totalitarian leader has first 
by intensive propaganda to convince his people of the magnitude of the 
issues at stake and of the need for the active codperation of every man, 
woman and child. The Church Militant has no need to exaggerate the 
importance of the issues at stake in her fight for Christ: they are great 
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beyond all possibility of exaggeration. She has no need of lying propa- 
ganda to state her case: it is God’s own truth that Christian life is a 
warfare and every Christian, young and old, a soldier. But she has need 
of propaganda, every bit as insistent as that of the dictators, propaganda 
from every pulpit and platform, in the church, in the street, in the school 
and in the home, if she is to rouse those multitudes of Christians who 
have forgotten their Confirmation to a sense of their duty as soldiers of 
Christ. That is your work, as the shock-troops of God’s army. It is not 
enough that you are ready to do your bit, when the fight happens to 
come your way. If you are alive to your oneness in Christ, you will be 
on fire with eagerness to rouse every other member of that one body to the 
same heroic resolve. Confirmation not only made you soldiers, it also 
made you recruiting sergeants, pledged not only to fight in, but to swell 
the army of Christ. 

“Put you on (therefore) the armor of God, that you may be able to 
stand against the deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers 
of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in high 
places. Therefore, take unto you the armor of God, that you may be 
able to resist in the evil day, and to stand in all things perfect. Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about you with truth, and having on the 
breastplate of justice, and your feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace; in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you 
may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one’”’ 
(Eph., vi. 11-16). 

















Book Reviews 


Recent Theological Works.—A very 
useful doctrinal work is “The Holy 
Ghost,” by the Rev. Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D. (Sheed and Ward, 
New York City). Though the matter 
is not easy reading, and other writers 
have of course treated it before, Fr. 
Leen is highly helpful and interesting 
in his manner of exposition. He dwells 
mostly on the work of the Holy Ghost as 
sanctifier, contrasting the theology of 
the Church on man’s supernatural eleva- 
tion with the degrading and despairing 
ideologies of Communism and Natural- 
ism. He likewise stresses the importance 
of the presentment of Christianity as a 
religion of love and mercy as one of the 
prime needs of our disturbed times. 

Devotion to the Sacred Humanity of 
the Saviour, especially to the Sacred 
Heart, has proved no less beneficial 
than the cult of the Divine Spirit of 
Holiness and Love. But perhaps we 
do not sufficiently realize how ancient 
is the Sacred Heart devotion. A work 
which has recently appeared, ‘De 
Veneratione Divini Cordis Jesu in 
Ordine Predicatorum,” by Rev. P. A. 
Walz, O.P. (Angelicum, Rome), shows 
that this devotion existed in the Do- 
minican Order from its beginnings in the 
thirteenth century, and not merely in- 
directly in the sense of worship of 
Christ—of His passion, wounds, or 
pierced side—but quite explicitly. Theo- 
logians like St. Albert the Great, Eck- 
hart, Tauler, Suso, St. Pius V and 
Savonarola, not only taught the de- 
votion, but even made it a central part 
of Soteriology, inasmuch as the graces 
and sacraments of salvation issued 
from the Saviour’s Heart, and the 
saved are modelled on that Heart, the 
abyss of virtues and love, the refuge of 
the sorrowing and the portal of heaven 
(pp. 23, 25, 30, 32, 40, 41, 51, 56, 60, 
61, 63). Albert and Eckhart treated 
especially of the Eucharistic Heart of 


Christ (pp. 23, 28, 56). The Dominican 
mystics of the thirteenth century, such 
as Ida Hutwil, were favored with 
special visions and revelations in which 
the Sacred Heart was manifested in 
streams of light or as a furnace of fire 
(pp. 39, 57, 58). Later St. Catharine 
of Siena mystically received the Heart 
of Christ (pp. 71-74); Bl. Osanna of 
Mantua experienced the sorrows 
of that Heart (p. 79), and St. Rose of 
Lima was addressed by Christ as 
“Rose of My Heart,” and was bidden: 
“Give Me thy heart” (p. 93). Among 
the early Dominican practices of devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart we read of 
Henry Suso’s rule that his disciples 
should dedicate themselves to the 
Heart of Jesus (p. 64). The devotion 
was inculcated as a means of imitating 
the thoughts and desires of the Saviour, 
especially His love, meekness and humil- 
ity, and purity (pp. 58, 66, 69). It 
included such acts as Holy Communion 
(pp. 56, 63), union with the joys and 
sorrows of Christ’s Heart (pp. 43, 46, 
64), mortification and penitence (pp. 
44, 64), confidence and preparation for 
death (pp. 31, 32, 37, 41, 45, 46, 48, 60, 
79). There was even in the fifteenth 
century a Feast of the Sacred Heart 
kept in a monastery of Colmar on the 
Friday after the Feast of the Holy 
Cross (p. 70). And during the course 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
there appeared among the Dominicans 
many prayers, ejaculations, hymns, and 
even a book of devotion and a litany- 
like series of invocations in honor of the 
Sacred Heart (pp. 37, 68-70, 78, 81, 
82). 

Another recent valuable work by a 
Dominican theologian is “De Alma 
Socia Christi Mediatoris,” by Rev. 
C. Friethoff, O.P. (Angelicum, Salita 
del Grillo, I, Rome). The writer dis- 
cusses Our Lady’s association with the 
merits, satisfactions, redemption, sacri- 
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fice and glory of Christ, as well as her 
coéperation with her Son in the dis- 
tribution of graces and in intercession. 
His work is a treasure house of patristic 
and theological erudition, and he is 
always careful to note the degree of 
authority with which his witnesses pre- 
sent their teaching. He also examines 
carefully the precise note of theological 
value that should attach to the various 
statements concerning Our Lady’s as- 
sociation with the work of Christ (as on 
pages 48, 79, 166-170). His explana- 
tions and examples are clear and strik- 
ing (e.g., on pages 100, 189); and he 
develops his theme fully and logically, 
beginning with the general principle 
of Mary’s association in the work of sal- 
vation and then treating successively 
the various modes of this association, 
each with its own background and con- 
sequences. A few expressions of Fr. 
Friethoff, however, might offer some 
difficulty to a reader. Would it not 
be simpler and also more accurate to 
say that Mary was not a priest on 
Calvary, because she had not been chosen 
for that office, than to reason from the 
argument that she did not suffer there 
but suffered with (p. 148)? In dis- 
cussing the question of superiority as 
between Mary and the Apostles and 
clergy, should we not note one superiority 
which the latter enjoyed, as regards 
jurisdiction as well as Orders (p. 149)? 
Since the external visible rite of sacrifice 
signifies the internal self-offering of the 
soul, did not the rite on Calvary con- 
sist rather in the visible signs that 
Christ was offering Himself rather than 
in the visible violence offered to Christ 
by the priests of the Old Law (pp. 145, 
146)? We think, too, that Fr. Friethoff 
would have added to the worth of his 
excellent treatise if he had discussed 
Mary’s part in teaching and example, 
for doubtless in these ways also she may 
be said to have contributed to human 
salvation. 

Fr. Peter Lumbreras, O.P., known to 
American readers for his English works 
on St. Thomas and the Immaculate 
Conception and his explanation of the 
twenty-four theses of official Catholic 


philosophy, produced several years ago 
in Spanish a treatise on the moral 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. He has 
since then undertaken a Latin explana- 
tion of the Secunda, or Moral Part, of 
the Summa Theologica. Two of the 
first volumes of this explanation are 
now at hand, and deal with the impor- 
tant subjects indicated by the titles, 
“De Vitiis et Peccatis’’ and ‘‘De Fide.” 
Fr. Lumbreras supposes that the stu- 
dent of his present course will acquire 
elsewhere the instruction of positive 
moral and casuistic theology, and he 
confines himself accordingly to the 
speculative principles and developments 
of the Summa. The language is very 
concise, but once the reader becomes 
familiar with its style he will find in this 
work an admirable introduction in 
brief form to the gist of St. Thomas the 
Moralist. 

J. A. McHueu, O.P., §.T.M., Litt.D. 


The Good Life.—Father J. Elliot 
Ross, Ph.D., has brought out a thor- 
oughly recast edition of his “Christian 
Ethics,’’ which for quite some time has 
enjoyed great popularity. Whilst the 
title has been changed, the manner of 
approach and the methods of exposition 
which account for the success of the book 
have been retained and embodied in the 
new edition.! In this remodelled form, 
the work bids fair again to become for 
many a trusty guide to the good life. 
The aim of the book is neither purely 
theoretical nor entirely practical, but fol- 
lows a middle course, and that, to my 
mind, answers precisely the needs of the 
reader. What is the use of a manual 
of ethics so given to abstract speculation 
that there remains no room for inspira- 
tion? A practical science must make it 
a point to influence life, and at times 
does well to adopt an admonitory note. 
If some teachers would prefer a stricter 
adherence to Scholastic methods, others 
on the contrary will welcome the modern 
touch. 


1 Ethics—From the Standpoint of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. By J. Elliot Ross, 
Ph.D. (The Devin-Adair Company, New 
York City). 
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That social morality occupies the 
larger portion of the text is quite natural, 
because social duties are more numerous 
than those of private life, and because 
social relations call for special emphasis 
in our days. The author makes a strong 
plea for social justice, and deals exten- 
sively with the labor question. Since 
welfare work is now everywhere rec- 
ognized as an obligation of individuals 
as well as public authority, charity ap- 
pears to have a legitimate place in a 
manual of rational ethics. Besides, in a 
treatise intended chiefly for Christian 
readers, it is mot necessary to draw a 
sharp line of separation between revela- 
tion and reason. Our entire mental 
atmosphere is permeated with Christian 
ideas, and even non-Christian writers 
draw heavily on this common Christian 
inheritance. 

The author has a way of making his 
subject, frequently treated in a dry and 
pedantic fashion, interesting and attrac- 
tive. Guiding principles are set forth in 
a clear style, and in the light of these 
norms the reader will be able to shape 
his conduct in harmony with the moral 
law. Practical applications of the gen- 
eral principles abound, and furnish the 
student a key for the solution of similar 
problems. There are no extreme views, 
and a sane balance of judgment is evident 
on every page. The book truly can be 
recommended as an excellent guide to 
right living. 

If we are to be ready to meet moral 
emergencies in actual life, we must have 
a store of moral resources on which we 
may draw as occasion demands. Where 
no moral capital has been laid up, col- 
lapse is inevitable. Preparation for the 
moral needs of life is usually referred to as 
training of the will, because the will is 
the chief factor in determining human 
conduct. Will culture is rather neg- 
lected in our days as a result of which we 
have so much juvenile delinquency and 
general immorality. Education of the 
will is a matter of supreme importance, 
and imperatively demands the atten- 
tion of all who are engaged in the train- 
ing of the young. The book of Father 
Lindworsky dealing with this vital 


subject will be very useful to educators.” 
Recent investigations have shed very 
interesting light on will psychology, and 
have considerably modified traditional 
views. Naturally, the results of such re- 
search will strongly affect the methods 
of will pedagogy. The main point 
brought out by modern studies, to which 
the author has made outstanding con- 
tributions, seems to be that the strength 
of the will depends upon the ideals and 
motives by which it is inspired. Hence, 
will power is built up, not by a scheme 
of artificial exercises, but by keeping 
before the mind a scale of hierarchical 
values which have been recognized as 
supreme and absolute. Such values are 
the levers by which the will can raise 
itself to heroic effort. The more uni- 
fied the personal ideal is, the greater is 
the power it supplies. The volume 
should be warmly recommended to the 
young who are anxious to fit themselves 
for the great tasks and duties of life. 
The present edition is thoroughly re- 
vised and completely modernized. The 
name of the author is sufficient guaran- 
tee of its scholarly qualities. The trans- 
lation does full justice to the original. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 
2The Training of the Will. By 
Johannes Lindworsky, S.J. Translated 
by A. Steiner and E. A. Fitzpatrick 


(The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 


Men and Trends of To-Day.—In 
language more or less technical and pecu- 
liar to philosophy as a science, E. I. 
Watkin presents in ‘““Men and Tend- 
encies” his reasoned convictions on the 
most vital and fundamental ideals and 
trends of to-day.! The volume is made 
up in part of essays specially written for 
it and in part of reprints of articles that 
Mr. Watkin published in the Dublin 
Review and Colosseum, or delivered before 
learned Catholic societies. Among the 
more arresting topics discussed are 
“Lord Russell: Religion without Rea- 
son,” ‘“‘Professor Haldane: Science and 
Religion,” ‘Plotinus: Plato’s Inherit- 
ance,” and “The Philosophy of Marx- 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 
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ism.’’ It is only fair to say that the best 
studies in this work are those written 
specifically for it and published here for 
the first time. 

When discussing the works of such 
men as H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, 
Aldous Huxley, Havelock Ellis, and 
George Santayana, Mr. Watkin fortu- 
nately is not satisfied with the easy task 
of condemning wholesale the philoso- 
phies underlying their writings. He 
recognizes that truth wherever it may be 
found is to be revered. Thus it is that 
he sifts the true from the false, and 
urges that the true be assimilated into 
Catholic thinking and ideals. A good 
example of his discriminating evaluation 
of non-Catholic philosophies is his seeing 
in the Utopias spun by H. G. Wells, 
Russell, and Shaw, as well as by the 
philosophers who hatched Communism 
and National Socialism and Fascism, a 
zeal for perfection so impatient that they 
seek unlimited Life even in this world, 
and thus worship ‘“‘humanity idolized as 
an absolute and sufficient value in the 
place of God.” The good in these sys- 
tems, as this Catholic philosopher sees 
it, is man’s concern for man, his social 
consciousness, and his striving for 
justice. 

Two views expressed in this work are 
so unusual that they had best be given 
in Mr. Watkin’s own words as far as 
space will allow. When evaluating in 
“The Philosophy of Marxism”’ the threat 
of Communism, he says (p. 282): ‘‘The 
labour and devotion which have gone to 
the social embodiment of dialectical 
materialism are building up a powerful 
material framework, have produced a 
muscular and closely knit body which 
lacks a soul. May we not conjecture 
that as in the course of the ideological 
dialectic the materialist antithesis must 
by its own development produce the 
ideal-realist synthesis, this ideological 
synthesis will find its social embodiment 
by assuming the body constructed by its 
predecessor and infusing into it the 
missing soul? .. . May not a ‘Com- 
munist’ society, whether Soviet Russia 
or a world-wide extension of its social 
system, likewise provide a social frame- 


work for the Kingdom of God which it 
seeks to destroy?” 

The second statement concerns the 
Catholic’s attitude towards war, and may 
be found in the essay ‘‘Peace and War.” 
Mr. Watkin gives the following reason 
for his conviction that a Catholic must 
refuse to fight in every war (p. 306): 
“War between two modern states or 
alliances is and in all cases must be un- 
just—unjust beyond all reasonable doubt— 
because, as we have shown, the evils it will 
certainly produce, even if waged in self- 
defense, enormously exceed any good 
which it can produce.” 

The foregoing views, though most 
unusual, are representative of the stimu- 
lating and daring character of the think- 
ing expressed in ‘‘Men and Tendencies.” 

How the balance and restraint in- 
herent in the Catholic Faith as well as 
in the love of a noble woman supports 
and stabilizes a man “afflicted” with an 
artistic temperament is strikingly re- 
vealed in the letters written by Léon 
Bloy to the young Danish woman whom 
he married in middle life.2 The writer 
of these letters was born in Périgueux in 
1846, and was for some time secretary to 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. As one of the first 
authors to herald the beginning of the 
renascence of Catholic literature in 
France, Bloy was known not only for the 
force and depth of his religious feeling, 
but for the turbulence of his emotion 
and the vehemence of his expression. 
Though these traits were no doubt 
heightened by the poverty that harassed 
his life and crippled his efforts, most of 
the agony that afflicted his strange, 
proud, and lonely spirit sprang from his 
headlong pursuit of emotional experi- 
ences and his inability to adapt his writ- 
ings to the taste of the reading public. 
His fault, if fault it be, was that he was a 
pilgrim of the Absolute, that he knew 
nothing of compromise and moderation, 
and that “for him life was nothing or 
God, the folly of the cross or death.” 

As far as these letters reveal, some- 
thing like happiness and understanding 
came into his life for the first time when 

2 Letters to His Fiancée. By Léon 
Bloy (Sheed and Ward). 
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he became a convert to Catholicism, 
and when he fell in love with the woman 
to whom these letters were written in the 
intervals between visits, that is, in 1889 
and 1890. Inher, in spite of his years of 
anguished search, he seems at last to 
have found friendship and understand- 
ing. Under the influence of her love, 
moreover, he became surprisingly humble, 
even childlike in his docility. Living as 
he did by his emotions rather than his 
reason, and believing as he did that natu- 
ral love is the basis of the supernatural, 
even the channel of the divine, he saw in 
her one of God’s means of leading him 
safely through this life and to salvation 
in the next. In his correspondence with 
her he found expression for his wretched- 
ness, his self-pity, his rebellion against 
poverty, his hunger for companionship, 
as well as an outlet for his ideas about 
men and women, marriage, poverty, and 
the sharing of wealth. But only love 
could have endured the demands he 
made on the sympathy of the woman 
whom he addressed. 

Though the work is a translation from 
the French, the English is easy and flow- 
ing. It is unfortunate, however, that 
Barbara Wall, the translator, did not 
think it important to give even a clue 
to the edition of Bloy’s letters from 
which this translation was made. 

VIRGIL STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


Recent Works on Canon Law.— 
In the United States more than in any 
other country the Religious Sisterhoods 
have been instrumental in promoting 
the progress of the Catholic Church, 
first, through their work in the Catholic 
schools and the various charitable in- 
stitutions and, secondly, by the ex- 
emplification of Christian spiritual life 
in its higher form based on the invita- 
tion of Christ to follow the evangelical 
counsels. The Religious life of these 
Sisterhoods is regulated by the Canon 
Law of the Church and by the Constitu- 
tions proper to each organization. As 
all Sisterhoods must observe the laws of 
the Code for Religious, books explaining 
those laws will be welcome to the Sisters 
and to bishops and priests who have to 


guide the Sisters. The recent work of 
Father Fintan Geser, O.S.B., is a com- 
plete and practical commentary on all 
the laws of the Code for Religious Sister- 
hoods. The author has preferred to 
adhere all through the book to the ques- 
tion-and-answer method, a method used 
by a number of moral theologies. An 
extensive Index makes it fairly easy to 
find any desired point of law in the ap- 
proximately 400 pages of his book. 

We wish to draw attention to a few 
points which we have noticed in the 
perusal of the book that should be cor- 
rected or modified. In Question 75, 
the answer is not precise and the real 
distinction between physical and moral 
persons is obscured. In Question 165, 
it should have been stated that many 
canonists teach that the local Ordinary 
has authority to issue precepts to di- 
ocesan Religious in his diocese in virtue of 
the vow of obedience. In Question 225, 
it is declared that the bishop has the 
right in Diocesan Congregations to ap- 
point the Superioress of the Institute if 
the Constitutions give him that right. 
Some canonists do indeed assert that, 
but all documents of the Holy See which 
deal with the government of Religious 
communities suppose that the Chapter 
of the organization elects the head of the 
Religious. In fact, a Religious Congre- 
gation would not be a perfect moral 
person in law if it did not have the right 
to self-government. In Question 346, 
concerning the penalty for the violation 
of the duty of residence, it is erroneously 
stated that the Religious Superioress is 
tpso facto deprived of her office; Canon 
2381, § 2, has only a ferend@e sententie 
penalty. In Question 536, there is con- 
fusion between spending money on hand 
and contracting debts. It is not true 
that nobody’s consent is required when 
the sum is less than six thousand dollars. 
In spending money on hand, the Superi- 
oress General or her council may have to 
be asked; in contracting debts, the 
Superioress General, her council and the 
local Ordinary may have to give their 

1 The Canon Law Governing Communi- 


ties of Sisters (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 
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consent, according to the sum of money 
concerned (cfr. Canon 534, § 1). 

Rev. Udalrick Beste, O.S.B., J.C.D., 
Professor of Canon Law at the Seminary 
of St. John Baptist, Collegeville, Minn., 
has written a large one-volume Com- 
mentary on the Code of Canon Law in 
Latin.2 The book covers the entire 
Code. The subjects of the Sacraments, 
fast and abstinence, vows and oaths are, 
as the author says in his preface, treated 
at length in the seminary course on Sac- 
ramental Theology. Wherefore, in order 
to avoid needless repetition, he has re- 
frained from commenting on the Canons 
dealing with these matters, and has 
merely given the Decrees and Decisions of 
the Holy See which have been issued con- 
cerning the subjects that are studied in 
sacramental theology. The author has 
thought it advisable to treat the Sac- 
rament of Orders at length in his Com- 
mentary, because it is mostly a canonical 
subject. 

The work begins with an introduction 
into the study of Canon Law and its 
sources—both the legislative persons 
and bodies making the laws and the 
written sources or collections of law— 
from the earliest times to the present 
day. Two chapters dealing with the 
nature of autonomous societies in general 
and the Catholic Church in particular 
finish the introductory part of the work. 

The author has adopted an ingenious 
way of interspersing parts of the text of 
the Canons with his comment. The text 
is easily distinguished from the comment 
by being printed in bold-face type, but 
the reader will have to have a copy of the 
Latin Code beside the commentary if he 
is not to get confused. The Church 
wants the Code to be the only textbook 
of Canon Law, and all private explana- 
tions or interpretation are merely to 
facilitate the understanding of the Code. 
This commentary gives the longer dis- 
cussions in smaller type, and some of it 
is too small for convenient reading; 
but this course was followed for the 
purpose of lessening the number of pages 
and consequently the cost of the book. 
The Latin is easy to read and under- 


2 Introductio in Codicem (St. John’s 
Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn.). 


stand. The various opinions of canonists 
on difficult passages of the Canons and 
their interpretations are impartially re- 
produced and evaluated, but the author 
clearly indicates to what side of the con- 
troversy he inclines and gives the reason 
for his preference. There is a great deal 
of useful information in the thousand 
octavo pages of the book, and the student 
of Canon Law and priests who must 
needs look up the law in the problems 
they encounter in their sacred ministry 
will find the book very valuable. 

The expeditious handling of marriage 
cases in the Diocesan Curias depends to 
a great extent on the competent help the 
Curias receive from the pastor in whose 
parish the parties concerned in these 
cases reside. Parish priests who are 
disturbed with manifold cares and 
anxieties in the spiritual and temporal 
management of their parishes usually do 
not have the necessary quiet to concen- 
trate on the study of complicated prob- 
lems of Canon Law. If they can get 
the information they need in condensed 
form and without having to go through 
several reference works, they will be in 
a better position to help the Diocesan 
Curias in marriage cases. The small 
volume on ‘The Pastor and Marriage 
Cases,’’? now in its second edition, is 
well adapted for use by the parish priests. 
Lengthy discussions are avoided; the 
law is clearly stated and sufficiently ex- 
plained, and practical directions are 
given for the various kinds of marriage 
cases in which a declaration of nullity 
by the diocesan court or a dispensation 
from the bond by the Holy See may be 
sought. 

The author of ‘‘De Delictis et Pcenis,’”* 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis Roberti, Auditor 
of the Roman Rota, is well known to 
students of Canon Law from his writings 
on various topics of the Code. The 
present small volume covers that part of 
the Fifth Book of the Code which deals 
with: (1) penalties in general; (2) the 
censures, excommunication, interdict 


3 By Rev. Matthew Ramstein, O.M.C., 
D.D., J.U.D. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York City). 

‘ Pontifical Institute of Both Laws, 
Rome. 
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and suspension. The rest of the penal 
part of the Code will be explained by 
the author in a future small volume. 
The author’s Latin is fluent and easy to 
understand. His comment is brief, and 
at times too meager to cover all phases 
of the law; but it is evident that the 
author has a sure and firm grip on the 
law, and he thus inspires confidence in 
his expositions. 

STANISLAUS WoyrwobD, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Cardinal Newman, Scholar of Ox- 
ford.'—It is always a tonic to read 
something from or about an extraordi- 
nary personality, and in particular when 
there is question of such an intellectual 
and spiritual giant as John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. A _ knowledge of 
lives and careers of men of this kind is 
encouraging and uplifting to anyone, 
however poorly endowed or situated, in 
whom the ambition and desire to rise 
above the commonplace and the mean 
are not entirely dead. Such persons 
are as beacon lights, as citadels and 
towers on hilltops, pointing the way out 
of darkness and inviting to higher levels. 

During all his nearly ninety years, 
as we look back upon them, there is not 
one short period in the life of Cardinal 
Newman which is not absorbing in in- 
terest and replete with inspiration and 
instruction. It is plain to us now in 
retrospect that from the beginning of 
his days he had been singled out by 
Divine Providence for a life of unusual 
expansiveness, not so much in a worldly 
as in a spiritual sense, though his con- 
tribution to both secular and spiritual 
letters is beyond calculation. And it 
seems that, with profound humility and 
implicit dependence on the one sustain- 
ing and guiding Light, he was conscious 
from his youth of his destiny as a special 


instrument made by God for a special. 


work in the world. Thus, he never had 
any inclination to marry, or to become 
entangled in temporal occupations or 
mundane affairs; and in his darkest 
days, or when through illness he was 
close to death, he seems to have felt 

1 By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 


LL.D. (The Paulist Press, New York 
City). 


interiorly assured of continuance of 
life and of his final triumph in peace and 
light. 

When reading or studying his life 
and works, we are continually impressed 
above all else with his likeness to the 
Saints and the Fathers of the Church. 
These similarities are manifest in every 
way—in the quality of his mind and 
writings, in the trials of soul he en- 
dured, in the misunderstandings he 
occasioned, in the friends that followed 
him and the enemies that opposed him, 
in his unwavering faith in God and stead- 
fast devotion to the truth as he saw it, 
in his total forgetfulness of self and 
wholehearted abandonment to the will 
of the Divine Master whom to serve was 
his very life and for whom to die, if 
necessary, would be his most coveted 
prize and crowning glory. 

Add to these considerations the mighty 
influence for good throughout the world 
which he exercised during his long life 
and the constant increase of that in- 
fluence since his passing, and we can see 
that we have here not just another great 
scholar, or literary master, or unusual 
preacher, but a massive personality 
whose distinctive characteristics were: 
a vivid and constant awareness of the 
Divine, moral and spiritual elevation, 
intellectual power and comprehensive- 
ness, entire detachment from the world 
and its prizes, oblivion of self and dis- 
regard of the esteem of men as such, and 
unabating strength in the pursuit of a 
goal which was God alone. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the time is not too 
distant when Cardinal Newman will be 
raised to the veneration of the altar 
and be declared a Doctor of the Church. 

It should be obvious, then, that 
the more we read about such men, the 
better for us; the more we can commune 
with their lofty spirits and guide our 
poor lives by their high principles, the 
more we shall be lifted above the fragile 
and the transient, and established on the 
firm and enduring way that leads to life 
indeed. But in these days of innumer- 
able books and magazines and paper we 
are forced to select and concentrate on 
the best, and even these we need to have 
compressed, condensed, summed up. 
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There is now little time for long treatises; 
we want books and authors put into 
the briefest space that is consistent 
with a thorough and satisfying grasp of 
them. Now Dr. O’Brien has done just 
that for Cardinal Newman. Of all the 
books and articles we have read on the 
great Cardinal, we do not know one that 
is so complete in so small a compass. 
It gives us a rounded account of a long 
and eventful life within fewer than fifty 
pages. The price is consequently the 
lowest, and every member of a Newman 
Club in the world and every lover of 
one of the greatest literary masters and 
religious geniuses of all time should have 
a copy of this pamphlet. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


Religious and Biographical.—A 
truly excellent and timely book is 
“The Cross and the Crisis,’”” by Fulton 
J. Sheen.! The parable of the Prodigal 
Son forms the basis of the ten chapters 
that record as many radio talks given 
by the learned author. A Preface and 
copious explanatory notes have been 
added to the printed version, greatly 
enhancing its value. Msgr. Sheen deals 
in this series of discussions with the 
problem of the salvation of civilization 
and culture. The crisis is threefold: 
political, economic, and religious. The 
guide-post to salvation is the Cross of 
Christ. The discussions teach, con- 
vince, and exhort. The reaction on the 
reader is that now the religion of Christ 
which never had a good chance should 
be tried out with the fullest codperation 
of all. The reasoning is logical, the 
conclusions clear, and the language 
forceful and plain. Those who have 
heard the radio talks will be delighted 
to learn that they have appeared in 
print. Others who were not as fortu- 
nate are advised to make up for the 
loss by reading this book. 

“‘Wedlock’’? contains the substance 
of four conferences given by Father 
Martindale, S.J., in Farm Street Church, 


1 Sheed and Ward. 

2 By Rev. Maynard Geiger, O.F.M. 
(Catholic University, | Washington, 
j ok 8 


London. Some notes were added. The 
titles of the Conferences are: God, the 
Creator of Human Marriage; Christ, 
the Creator of Christian Marriage; 
Grace, the Soul’s Wedlock, and The 
Great Mystery; The Church, the Bride 
of Christ. The Conferences are about 
14 pages each, and furnish good and 
timely reading for the young. 

“The Franciscan Conquest of Florida 
(1573-1618)”’ is an interesting book cover- 
ing a period of church history but little 
known.’ The matter is distributed into 
two parts: (1) the policies and success of 
Spain in Florida, and (2) the methods 
and activities of the Franciscans in this 
mission field. The volume is a doctor’s 
thesis, and owing to its nature is limited 
in scope. The author concludes with 
the words: ‘The detailed story of the 
Franciscan missions in their beginnings 
has been attempted. ... The detailed 
story during the Golden Age and during 
the period of decline has not yet been 
told.” The attempt may be said to 
have been remarkably successful. There 
is found a wealth of information on the 
subject, and the appended essay on the 
sources gives evidence of the author’s 
extensive research. He also indicates 
that historical veins have been tapped 
but not exploited which give hope of 
further historical finds. It is hoped that 
the author who seemingly is destined to 
continue the work of the late Father 
Zephyrin Engelhardt, will give us many 
future productions of this kind 

The purpose of “Saints to Help the 
Sick and Dying’’* is to bring before the 
minds of the faithful, as well as priests 
and Religious, the various Saints who 
are invoked in specific diseases. Defi- 
nite efforts are made to provide com- 
plete instructions for the sick. The 
Sacraments and the virtues in the sick- 
room are shortly explained. The greater 
part of the book is concerned with the 
Saints. It is also suitable as a present to 
layfolks. 

Kian J. HENnrIcH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


3 By Joseph Le Roheller (B. Herder 
Book Company). 

4By Rev. Edward J. Goebel, Ph.D. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 























Church and School Management 


Building the Curriculum 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Fundamental in the work of the school is the curriculum. 
The traditional elementary school curriculum is to-day made 
up of separate courses of study in the various areas of human 
knowledge. It is no longer a hard-and-fast rule in school ad- 
ministration that each subject must be taught for a certain 
number of minutes each school day. The past generation has 
brought a movement to combine and to correlate the various 
subjects of the curriculum. Social studies to-day comprise 
history, geography, and civics. The technique of reading oc- 
cupies a great part of the time of the primary pupil during the 
first three years of his school life. Modern textbook writers 
have compiled readers that teach, informally or incidentally, 
a number of habits and skills in a variety of subjects. Thus, 
the child learns health habits and safety habits as well as many 
facts of nature and science. Later in his school life a course of 
study in these subjects can assume a knowledge of many habits 
and skills that were once taught in a formal way. 

The stress on the formal teaching of reading is gradually re- 
laxed as the child advances through the school. Reading skill 
is demanded and assumed as fundamental in the social studies 
and in practically all of the other activities of the typical school 
day. Reading comprehension does away with many difficulties 
in mastering arithmetical processes and in the solution of prob- 
lems. The arithmetic teacher no longer assumes that the child 
comprehends the meaning of a.problem merely because he can 
glibly read the wording of the problem. 

To-day the course of study in English comprises many sub- 
jects formerly taught separately and rated separately. Who 
has not noticed the paradox of the old type of school report that 
sometimes gave a rating of 100 per cent in composition and of 
60 per cent in grammar? Grammar, composition, spelling, 
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even handwriting, are merely arbitrary divisions that come 
within the province of the English teacher, and of the teacher 
of every subject. Written work in every subject must contribute 
to the fixing of important English skills. Correct oral English 
is of equal importance. The teacher of arithmetic or of his- 
tory cannot permit inaccuracies in grammar, inelegances in 
composition, or mistakes in spelling to pass unnoticed. 

This change in attitude on the part of the teacher is doing 
away with a rigidly compartmentalized curriculum. It forces 
the school to break away from a minute by minute daily schedule. 
When the children evince an interest in a certain phase of a sub- 
ject, the teacher feels the need of devoting more time to a thor- 
ough exposition of that phase at a time when the law of readiness 
suggests this procedure. If the pupil finds special difficulty in 
a given topic, the teacher is again forced to reallot the time as- 
signed in the daily schedule. This practice makes for a human- 
izing of the school program. 

Before proceeding to a detailed study of the elementary school 
curriculum, it is well to define the term. We have said that the 
curriculum is made up of many separate courses of study. Though 
many writers use interchangeably the two words, ‘“‘curriculum”’ 
and ‘‘course of study,’ we prefer to distinguish accurately be- 
tween them. A given grade in the school will have many courses 
of study. There will be a course of study in reading, a course 
of study in arithmetic, a course of study in each of the other 
subjects. There is commonly but one curriculum. We look 
upon it as the sum-total of the many courses of study. 

There is a tendency to-day to assimilate extra-curricular ac- 
tivities as an integral part of the school curriculum. The recess 
and noon intermission activities do not find a place in any course 
of study, but McGaughy extends the meaning of the term 
“curriculum” to include them. To him the course of study is 
an organization of one specific segment of the child’s total school 
activity. He defines the school curriculum as that part of the 
child’s activities and reactions which is directly or indirectly 
affected by the school as an organized institution of society. 

This definition brings all problems of the school within the 
compass of the curriculum. Problems of school organization 
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and administration, in so far as they affect the school life of the 
child, thus become curriculum problems. Within the limits 
of the present article we must restrict ourselves to the cur- 
riculum as the summation of a number of courses of study in the 
separate subjects offered by the school. Study, experiment, 
and research have resulted in many changes not only in con- 
tent but in method of presentation of subject-matter. We can- 
not give an exhaustive account of the many changes, nor do we 
claim that every change is an improvement. McGaughy puts 
the matter in happy fashion when he says that the burden of proof 
rests with the minority that stubbornly adheres to generally 
discarded procedures. 

Our generation has seen a revolution in the teaching of read- 
ing. Adults of to-day profess great surprise after a few hours 
of observation in a primary classroom. The school of our 
fathers and mothers held reading in high esteem. It was and 
is the most important of the so-called “‘tool’’ subjects. It seemed 
logical to analyze the subject, or the skills involved in its mastery, 
into primary elements. The teacher of reading went back to 
the alphabet. The child learning to read started with the mas- 
tery of the letters of the alphabet. He advanced to the recogni- 
tion of words, of short words first, later of longer words, and 
finally to the actual reading of graded material. The varying 
sound values of the letters gave great impetus to the study 
of phonics. Lack of perspective frequently led the teacher 
into the error of viewing phonics as an end rather than a means. 
As a means phonics will always retain value in the teaching of 
reading. 

Whence came the revolution in reading? Students of the 
learning process began to discover many facts as to how children 
actually do learn. They found that the young learner identifies 
whole words, even short sentences, if they have some meaning 
for him, more easily than he learns to identify the separate 
letters. This single fact worked a fundamental change in the 
teaching of beginning reading. The textbook writer no longer 
labors over primary readers that must present artificial repeti- 
tions of certain sounds or combinations of letters. His first 
purpose is to give the child a series of readers that will corre- 
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spond to his needs and interests. The teacher uses phonetic 
drill in moderation lest the pupil develop a habit of detailed 
study and piecemeal observation of words which interferes with 
quick perception and fluency in reading (Gates, “Reading for 
Public School Administrators,’ 1931). 

Further study of the reading process has resulted in the de- 
velopment of tests to measure reading comprehension and read- 
ing speed. These two types of tests check and balance each 
other. Gates has given us useful diagnostic tests of single 
abilities in the reading process; other research workers have 
stressed the preparation of remedial procedures. These ma- 
terials offer great assistance to the teacher of reading. He will 
carefully avoid excess; there is a possibility of testing too much. 
An old fable tells us of the folly of taking apart a watch in good 
running order, merely to see what makes it run. 

The best modern technique in the teaching of reading calls 
for the use of one or more supplementary readers in conjunction 
with the basal reading text. Frequently, two or three readers 
become co-basal; groups within the class use the various readers 
successively. The frequent change of material whets the in- 
terest of the child and gives definite motivation. The teacher 
encourages the gifted child to read other books within his ca- 
pacity. He assembles single copies of other readers, health 
readers and safety readers chiefly, and some of the simpler 
children’s books as a classroom library. The addition of a read- 
ing table and chairs to the furniture of the classroom stimulates 
extensive reading and builds up the library habit. 

This is a far cry from the old A-B-C method of teaching read- 
ing with its single text of unrelated, short-word sentences. The 
modern technique places the child in a situation where he desires 
to read. He hears other children speak of the stories they have 
read, and he cannot rest content until he himself has read them. 
The writing of messages or stories on the blackboard, by the 
teacher or by other pupils, spurs the reading tyro. The sound- 
ness of the modern method seems vindicated in the experience 
of many mothers who find that their four-year-olds can accurately 
distinguish and recognize words and messages on signboards and 
traffic signals. One mother of our acquaintance claims that 
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her boy of four years can distinguish the freight cars of different 
railway lines as the trains pass by their house. The words 
“Pennsylvania” and “Pére Marquette” are well known to him, 
though he has not yet learned to read. 

Some authorities claim that we should not require the child 
to make the delicate adjustments of the eye involved in learning 
to read until the child is nine or ten years of age. The slow 
maturing of the human eye does indicate that the size of type 
to be used in the primary grades must be larger than that in 
ordinary books or newspapers. Many primary teachers favor 
manuscript writing for very young children. If the system of 
lettering is similar to the lettering of newspapers and books, 
manuscript writing does away with the difficulty of learning to 
use and to read script or cursive writing. We shall speak of 
manuscript writing later. 

Arithmetic holds a place of honor in the elementary school. 
Sound tradition is not the only reason for its status. To-day 
the more complex conditions of life give a greater importance 
to quantitative relationships than ever before in history. There 
is a group of educators that objects strongly to what they call 
the heavy stress on arithmetic in the elementary school. They 
plead for the teaching of arithmetic in proportion to its social 
usefulness. It is impossible for the school to adjust a course 
in arithmetic to the future needs of the individual. Many 
elementary pupils may in future years engage in occupations 
where no arithmetic is needed. The school must look upon the 
fundamentals of arithmetic as a definite part of the social in- 
heritance. We teach it not alone for its practical usefulness, 
but as a cultural and appreciative subject. 

There is much to be said for the simplification of elementary 
arithmetic. It seems without purpose to overburden the child 
with a number of involved processes of no practical value and 
of no cultural value beyond that implied in a mastery of the 
fundamental processes. We rejoice that cube root and partial 
payments have sunk into innocuous desuetude; no longer do 
we torture the pupil with intricate processes of factoring, nor 
with computing lowest common multiples and highest common 
divisors. There is little purpose in teaching exact methods of 
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computing bank interest, of handling stocks and bonds and 
foreign exchange. The school may rest content with giving 
the pupil a thorough grasp of the principles of percentage. 
Banks and financial institutions have procedures and processes 
of their own to which their clients must accommodate them- 
selves. We can likewise remember the shock received when we 
found that contractors do not estimate jobs or contracts with the 
meticulous accuracy of our eighth-grade teacher. 

Much of the opposition to present practices in the teaching of 
arithmetic arises from an attempted rejection of the theory of 
mental discipline. McGaughy feels that ‘formal discipline has 
been largely discarded as a sound theory of learning.’’ He con- 
cedes that it still has a considerable influence on the curriculum 
of the elementary school. Many opponents of the theory look 
upon its proponents as reactionaries. We cannot within our 
present limits discuss the arguments for and against the theory. 
Certainly it is not, as McConnell insinuates, an invention to 
perpetuate the dominance of Latin in the schools. The first 
written record of the theory is contained in the seventh book of 
Plato’s ‘‘Republic.”” Formal discipline was implied in the 
educational practices of the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more to the point perhaps to quote John Locke (1632- 
1704) in his ‘Conduct of Understanding”’: 


‘Would you have a man reason well, you must use him to it be- 
times, exercise his mind in observing the connection of ideas and 
following them in train. 

“Nothing does this better than mathematics, which therefore, I 
think, should be taught all those who have the time and opportunity, 
not so much to make them mathematicians, as to make them reason- 
able creatures; for though we call ourselves so, because we are born 
to it if we please, yet we may truly say nature gives us but the seeds 
of it. We are born to be, if we please, rational creatures, but it is 
use and exercise that makes us so, and we are indeed so not further 
than industry and application has carried us. I have mentioned 
mathematics as a way to settle in the mind the habit of reasoning 
closely and in train; not that I think it necessary that all men should 
be deep mathematicians, but that having got the way of reasoning, 
which that study necessarily brings the mind to, they might be able 
to transfer it to other parts of knowledge as they have occasion.”’ 
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The theory of formal discipline does not stand in the way of a 
simplifying and humanizing of elementary arithmetic. Recent 
years have seen many conscientious efforts to adjust the course 
to the differing rates at which pupils mature. Complicated 
techniques and processes of no value have fallen by the wayside. 
Benezet conducted a study of arithmetic in the grades, and came 
to the conclusion that the pupil who is taught no formal arith- 
metic in the first six grades can master all of the required tech- 
niques later in the seventh and eighth grades. It does not follow 
from this that these techniques had no meaning for them in the 
first six grades, nor that the mastery of them at that stage was 
beyond their mental and physical development. It has been 
seriously contended that the average fourth-grade child is capable 
of taking up the study of elementary algebra. The tradition 
that gave us long division in the fourth grade is seriously ques- 
tioned by some. No definite study has yet made it clear that 
this complicated process is beyond the mental development of a 
fourth-grade pupil. 

Does academic pressure account for the present status of arith- 
metic in the elementary school? Some claim that it does. The 
college makes definite requirements of the secondary school; 
the secondary school in turn makes demands upon the elementary 
school. If this be accurate, it is difficult to make any change 
in elementary arithmetic for those pupils who desire to go on to 
higher studies. It seems obvious that, while much can be said 
for the humanizing of the course, school administrators must be 
careful not to let the pendulum swing too far in the direction of 
simplification. We may come to the impasse that rejects multi- 
plication because it is a process of addition, and throws out di- 
vision because it is a modification of subtraction. In arithmetic, 
as in every subject, the teacher must have a high degree of skill 
and a keen understanding of the child. We can humanize arith- 
metic, we can give it life through relation with experience, but 
we cannot utterly relax that pressure which minds of certain 
texture need. 

Handwriting as a fine art is passing. The typewriter has dis- 
placed handwriting as a fundamental tool of communication. 
All who have occasion to record a message may use the typewriter 
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or dictate their message to a stenographer. The telephone is 
another modern invention that has conspired with the type- 
writer to dissipate the need of handwriting. Despite this trend 
every elementary pupil learns to express himself in writing. 
There is no longer a demand for highly ornate penmanship; 
to-day we place stress upon legibility and satisfactory speed. 
Schools and pupils once took pride in their conformity to the 
standards of certain systems of handwriting. Rarely did the 
adult observe in mature age the canons of handwriting that he had 
learned in his youth. Did not the schools waste many hours of 
the pupil’s time in demanding and achieving a proficiency that 
even the teacher did not retain? 

We have spoken of manuscript writing. Some favor, some 
object. Reduced speed is not an argument against manuscript 
writing; many who use it can write with as great speed as cursive 
writers. Banks accept signatures in one form or the other. 
The primary child, so teachers tell us, finds manuscript writing 
easier to master. The exact imitation of printed letters does 
away with the complexity of learning script writing. We agree 
with McGaughy that manuscript writing should be the be- 
ginning form of written expression in the elementary school. 
There is room here for freedom of choice. We see as little reason 
for requiring a child to change from manuscript to cursive writ- 
ing as to require a left-handed penman to learn to write with his 
right hand. 

We have thus far examined trends in only three important 
subjects—the time-honored R’s—of the elementary school 
curriculum. The fourth R of the parish school, religion, de- 
mands separate treatment. A present study at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, may make very definite findings in the field 
of the course of study in religion. The Loyola study aims to de- 
termine the content of the high school religion course. An 
episcopal committee is preparing a revision of the Baltimore 
Catechism. Their work will give us a course in religion for the 
elementary school. 
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Church Lighting 
By Wri1am P. Hurtcuins, R.A. 


The lighting of a Catholic church requires special planning and 
skill in arrangement in order that the celebration of the Mass may 
be as beautiful and impressive as possible. The parishioners at- 
tend church principally for the purpose of hearing Mass, and 
therefore attention should be paid to all factors which might help 
to focus the minds and eyes of the people on the altar. 

The comfort of the parishioners also deserves attention; and 
lighting as applied to these two phases, namely, the celebration of 
the Mass and the comfort of the parishioners, will require con- 
sideration from two standpoints, the lighting in the nave and the 
lighting in the sanctuary. 

In the Nave.—In the old-style churches the illumination was 
usually furnished by hanging fixtures containing plain glass bulbs 
which emitted a rather weak light in all directions. To-day the 
newer advances in lighting science make such illumination no 
longer necessary. The glare has been taken away, and at the 
same time the amount of light transmitted to each pew has been 
increased so that it is no longer a strain to read a prayer book dur- 
ing the services. There are fixtures so designed that, instead of 
dissipating the light equally in all directions, 80% of it is thrown 
down and forward, the remaining 20% passing to the sides and the 
rear. This serves a two-fold purpose: it casts the light over the 
shoulders of the people ahead and makes their reading easier; it 
helps to illuminate the sanctuary and aids in setting the sanctuary 
off by contrast with the nave. Hanging fixtures require careful 
arranging to prevent glare. 

Indirect lighting is the ideal arrangement, but the maintenance 
cost is too high where funds are limited. A sufficient amount of 
illumination may be had with an intensity equivalent to four foot- 
candles at a distance of three feet above the floor line. 

In the Sanctuary.—The light in the sanctuary should be much 
stronger than the light in the nave for reasons which are obvious. 
The celebration of the Mass should be made the cynosure of all 
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eyes, and a beautifully illuminated sanctuary is one of the first 
steps towards the attainment of that goal. It is here that indirect 
lighting may be used to the greatest advantage. Spotlights cast a 
highlight on one or two parts of the scene, but properly diffused in- 
direct lighting makes every part of the sanctuary stand out clearly 
from the rest of the church, and gives it the significance which it 
deserves. Therefore, no spotlights should be used if their employ- 
ment can be avoided. 

Another factor in favor of indirect lighting is its avoidance of 
the intense glare from the marble and metal of the sanctuary, so 
commonly found in improperly lighted churches. 

The ideal amount of light to produce the desired effect will vary 
with the type of church, but it may be stated that an approxima- 
tion in intensity of 25 foot-candles at a height of six feet above the 
floor will usually be sufficient to produce the desired effect. 

It is unfortunate that, when lighting fixtures for churches or 
other buildings are given attention, the fixtures are not always 
selected with the idea of giving proper illumination, but with the 
idea of proportioning so much metal and the ornamenting of its 
different parts. Often in lighting fixtures the use of leaded glass is 
employed and in some cases it gives a very beautiful effect, but it 
is not always the most satisfactory from the standpoint of illumi- 
nation. 

A simple way to test fixtures is to place the fixture at the desired 
height above the floor and obtain the foot-candles produced by 
the lamp. After this is done, place the shade or lens desired over 
the lamp. After obtaining the foot-candles produced with the 
shade covering the lamp, you will have established the illuminat- 
ing value of the glassware and the cost of maintenance during the 
year. You can also determine which is the most economical 
shade by calculating the difference in power saving. 

Lighting fixtures in the sanctuary should be so placed that they 
do not interfere with the vision of the people. The principal ob- 
ject is to place the fixtures so that equal distribution of light will 
be obtained, thus eliminating all shadows and glare. 




















